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“MORTCAGE BONDS, 


_ =$20— 
First Mortgage Premium Bond 
Industrial Exhibition Company 


Author: 
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d by the Legislature of the State of New York, 
' First Premium Drawing Sept. 7, 1874. 


Capital Premium, - - ~$100,000.|— 
Bonds for sale and full information given, by addressing 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Fineacial Agents, 23 Park Rew, N. Y., 
“ Post Office Drawer 29. 
8. 4 {imi J. Todd, ip enl 








Bowery ‘Savings Bank. 


New Yoax June 25'h, 1874, 


EST will be ja = aera 
a 1b OR 
ousand 


and on all sums PER + ena 
BIV ER ORNT a 
Upon such excess of »agreesbly with the pro. 
visions of ta’ and payable 
ear July a ts av om and after 
w interest from Jul: ese. bs] rte a 
“Sad the 


SAMUEL T. BROWN, President. 
G. H. Coooeswart, Secretary. 


Manhattan Savings Institution. 
& ee CO 

epee Drmdwe sia ont, Dube We, 1874. } 

Forty-Seventh Semi-Annual Dividend, 


THE TRUSTESS of this. INSTITUTION have 
declared the FORTY-SEVENTH Semi-Annual Dividend 
at the rate of SEX ‘PER CENT. Bex anxvum, on all 
por Magog “Geposit-dusing the three or six 

endin 1 187 
mon’ 5 of Jul at 4, payable on and after 
Meee’ Wn. will recéive interest the 
J. BROWN President. 
“EDWARD SOHELL Treasurer. 
C. F. Atvorp, Secretary. 


QURPeany, nsttihevied °* BANK, 
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NEW “YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 8, 1874. 





_NEW YORK .BANKERS. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


OFFICES: 1. 
14 & 16-South William Street. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 





Agency ofthe BANK OF 


BRIFISH NORTH ‘AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 





Commercial Credits issued for use in bc 
Japan, the East and West Indie nergy =e 
also Circular Letters of Credit for 


all parts of the worid. 
Demand snl ime Bills of Ex payable in Lon- 
ho a es ae, ught and sold at current rates , also 


on Seetland and Ireland, also on 


Drafts 
Canada British Columbia and San Frencisco. Bulls c»l- 
lected, and other Banking business Wansnsted. 


FYSHE & C OMIN' G8, Stock, Gold 
and Exchange Brokers, 31 Wall Street, 
New Yorks. Stocks, Gold and Eechange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. All Orders 
will, receive prompt attention. 


THOS. FYSHE, W.L.COMINGS, 


Late..neofthe Agentsof Member of the New York 
the Bank of British Stock and Gold Exchanges. 
North Amenica. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
[NCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 
HEAD OFFICE, { (Corner of aes et ak Lane), Thread- 


BRANCH [ices fis a Court Road; 
OFFICES. * Nos: 79 & Road ; 

| Noe. 6&7 dite Terrace 

\ 2 Knightsbridge. | Bs 


Susscrrsev Capitat__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 


able i in 




















Pamw-up CapPiTaL....--- £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp --..--- £170,000 0 6 
, Directors: 


Joux Jonxs, Eeq., Chairman. 


Henry Vieurs Bast, Esq. u. Macravonran, Esq. 
Joun Hacxsiock, Esq. Joaquin Dre Mavena Esa, 
Anprew Lawnik, Esq. TLtram Srurson, Esq, 
Rosgrt Lioyp, Esq. oyaTHaN TaorP, Esq. 
Wa. MoAgruve, Esq., James E. Vanner, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. 
Grorcr Youne, Esq. 





Manager: 
A.rrzeD Gropor Kennepy. 





Seeretary—C. J. Wort 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks 
at such moderate rates of Commiission as shall be consid 
ered consistent with sound ee adveutage. | 


The interest waig beloncea accounts is calculated at current 
ces, and is made up on the 30th June 


and 31st Decaber in 


each year. 
Demand Cheques and Exchange honored rs ap- 
ous oF 





edit< 
eens ble in Lon¢.on, 
le and ¥. al Credits are issued, as also T etters 
Me Oredit upon any g Commercial City 


Travellers’ Credits 


Clients, 
cerdions ot oe AS Banbing: Bax 
eS el Gam ot $h, phe Pledged not to 

of way of ita 


de- 
ess 














Duncan, Sherman &€o., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


1608 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING OREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINOIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


[RANSFER8 OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


ACOOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit-available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & CO,, 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Government and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 


"Benoit re ner acd par ge allowed I Daily 


">> upon ~~ House ezocntiontel Ges through Clearing 
Bemoms nm National an 

= of Coatiie available in all the principa! 

dues ore Europe, furnished to 

W. B. Leonarp. w.c. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO., 
BANKERS, 


14 Wall Street, NEW YORK; : 
ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 
Travelers’ Credits. 


CIRQULAR NOTES aa STERLING EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Comsmersial a Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 


Railway and other, LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt i in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 


AUGUSTUS J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad ‘Securities. | 
WHITE, MORRIS & C0. 


18 WALL STREET N. Y. 














Sugipon. Gzo. R Hower. 




















Greenebaum Brothers & Co, 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


(CORNER OF WALL SUREET,) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


N MNOLAED. IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL KUROPE. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0 


59 Wall St +t, NEW YORK, 
issue, against cash d osited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of re syment, Circular 
Credits for ‘Travelers p Dollars for use 
nthe United States: ad adjacent coun 
tries, andin'Pounds Sterlimg for use in 
any part of the wor! 4. 


THEY ALSO (88UE COMMERCIAL ORED 
MAKE CABLE TRANSF £RS OF MONEY a any 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCH ANGE UN GREAT BRITATY sND 
[RELAND. 


J, & W.SEMIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STiEET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 
Payable in any ‘art ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia snd America. 

Draw Bills of }ixchange and make tele’ 
graphic transfers of money on Euroge and 
California. 


Music Books for Schools' 


HOUR OOF SINGING. 
Price $1. ‘for High Schools. 


d -* hly ular, rex os useful book 
WA weve. Her fsoN & TILD 























American Si hool Music Reader. 


Book I Price 35 Cents. 
is charming nun ber is for Primary Schools ; has full 


notions for teacher (:n fine pript) and delightful little 
graded exércises and ongs for the chiJdren. 


American § chool Music Reader. 


ook J. Price 50 Cents. 
For the Schoolsan (Classes next above Primary Schools} 
Advances well into el: ments. 


American School Music Reader. 


Book III. Price 60 Cents. 
( insses of Common Schools. 
ay er jare by EMERSON & TIL DEN, are 


thoroughly wellar, anged. practical, pleasing and usefal, 


-. Ghee rful Voices. 


sBriec 50 Cents. 
at dem pd,and is one of the best collections of 
gghodk Bongs eve published. By L. O. Emeason. 


“rhe above bo y:sent post-paid, on receipt of retail 


CHAS. H, DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway; N. ¥. 





Price. oO 
Serregaae at > 


























THE ALBION. 








“A Young Grizzly in Literature.” 


BABY SYLVESTER, 


A STORY FOR BOYS, 


BY BRET HARTE, 





ST. NICHOLAS for July, contains a new story by Bret 
Harte, ‘: Baby Sylvester,’ i. which the author shows all 
the grace, humor, and quaint description that have made 
him our t Americau story-teller. 

Both old and young wiil be delighted with the curious 
and laughable fortunes of the hero, who is one of the most 
absurdly charming characters Bret arte ever drew. 

The story has teen illustrated by W. L. Sheppard and 
Jas. C. Beard. 


“An American Army of Two.” 
8ST, NICHOLAS FOR JULY also contains a story of the 
War of 1812—telling how, by a strategem, two brave girls 
put to fight a purty of British marines, who had landed 
oD our coast, and begun to Yurn the shipping im the har- 
bor. There isalso av articleon FIRE CRACKERS and 
be FOUKIH OF JULY. 


Great Writers in a New Field. 

WM. C. BRYANT, the Nestor of American P has 
another poem, a translation, in the July ST. NICHOLAS. 
It is certainly gratitying, toat men of the genius of Bry- 
ant, Mitchell, Warner, |.ret Harte, and others, are willing 
to do their best work for a Juvenile Periodical. 


The Heart of the Republic. 
MR. EDWARD KING’S article on Missouri, im the 
“ Great South ” series of SCRLBNER’S MONTHLY, for 
July, Missouri the ‘* Heart of the Republic.” 


SAXE HOLWs NEW STORY, 


* The Four-Leaved Clever.” 
in SCRIBN ER, completed in the July No. is a Love Story, 
the sceue of which is laid in Chicago ; it imtroduces same 
very pretty scencs in the German life of that German- 
American city, 


“The Shakespeare Death-Mask.” 

SCRIBNER for July contains ap illustrated article of 
the greatest interest in relati n to the authenticity of the 
Plaster cast claimed to have been taken from Shakes 
peace’s tace after death. 


Are Genius and Talent Hereditary! 


The first of the long-expected articles from the graphic 
pen of the poet Studdart, “* Studies of Some Br.tish 
Authors,” appears in SURIBNER for July. it discusses 
with great ability the vexed quest’ou, ** Are genius and 
talen' tary!” 


y 
“Old Time Music.” 
“ The Spinning Wheel”’ is the theme o1 Benj. F. Tay- 
lor’s illustrated poem, in SCRLBNER for July. 


The Fire at Grantley Mills. 

FANNY HODGSON BURNETT, the talented young 
writer, recently married, whose home is in Tennessee, has 
a story, * I'he Bue at Grantley Mills,” in SCRIBNER for 
July. s. Burnett is the author of * Surly Tim’s 
Troubles,” a story in the Lancashire dialect, an A ap- 
peared in SCRIBNER, and which has become famous 
among Readers on the platform. 

‘The Mysterious Island, 

JULES VERNE’S SERIAL in SCRIBNER’S MONTH- 
LY grows in interest. The castaways have found their 
fire extinguished, and seem now to be at the last gasp, 
— > Verne will no doubt find some scicntific method 
of relict. 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for the GROWN UP, and 
8ST. NICHOLAS for the YOUNG FOLKS, have come to he 
recognized as the be-t of the Liiustrated M 


NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


50 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WILLIAM STREET). 


Capital paid in - - $1,000,000 


This Company receives deposits, allows interest on the 
same, subject to check at sight. Also ucts as Trustees, 
Exe.utors, Tran@imr Agents, and are a Depository of 
Trust Fonds. 





TRECTORS: 
H, T. SMYTHE, President. 
), As BOWEN, Vice-President. 


F. Schuchardt, W. EL Tillinghast, 

Wm. M. Vermilye, Wm. T. Garner, 

A. A. Low, E. J, Woolsey, 

8. D. W.F. Drake, 

avid Jones, B F. Allen, Chi 

Sam’! F. Barger Wm. T. Han. iltcn, us 


John Bloevgood, 
J. HUBBARD, Secrets ry. 


ZERO 


Refrigerator, 


With WATER, WINE and 
MILK COOLER—is the 
best FOOD and ICE 
KEEPER in the WORLD. 





Refer to Hon. Hamilton Fish, Thurlow Weed, Reuben 
E. Fenton, Wm. M. Evarts, Henry Bergh, James Brown, 
A. A. Low, Albert Gallatin, Daniel Parish, and 25,000 
others. 
& Send for Catalogue to 

ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
224 and 226 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK 


ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 

INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGE, 








OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WMLL STREET, VV. ¥., 


NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is submit: ed 
in conformity with the pro /ision« of its Charter: 
Premiums outstanding mer ist, 1872. $323,307 63 
Premiums received during year 1873........ 1,420,627 83 


Tegal Promiums..... «+ ..+eeeeeeee+- $1,743,994 96 


Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
ist to December 3st, ++ eeeee. $1,497,054 OF 


Losses, Expense-, Commissions 
Re Insurance ond i.terest_ .$1,276,815 88 
of vremiums..........+ 74,336 023 

Paid to Pohey tloidere as an 


equivale t for scrip dividend 


aud Ju y imtereston tock ... 925 77 
Che Asee.s of the Company on the Sist De 

vember, 1873, were as follows : 
Cash in DADKS........cecs-cccscccceccssssee 44,118 O1 
United States, state and 

Loans on Stocks.... ceessceceveeess oe 295,444 00 
Interest on Investme tedue ....... coee 4,29 50 
Pr.minm Notes and Premiame in course of 

COMCCHION 2. seccveccsesececcsees «+ seen 629,592 96 
Re-msurance and salvagedue the company... 40,620 0 


$1,018,954 44 
Raso.vegp, that a semi-anr ual dividend of FIVE (5) 
PER CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal! 





on 
either side of the Atlantic. They are sold and subscrip- 
tions are received by all NEWS DEALERS and BOOK- 
SELLERS, SCKIBNER & CU. NEW YO. 


SPENCERIAN 
Double Elastic 
STreeL PEKNS. 


There celebrated Pens are imereasing very rv ly in 
sale owing to their unexcel'ed manutscture. They are 
of superior English m-ke, ond are famous for their elas- 
ticity, durabili.y and evenn ss of point. Fur sale every- 
where. 

uz For the convenience of those who may wish to try 
them, we wil seni a Sample Cara, comaming all of the 
15 numbers, ry mail on receipt of 25 cenia. 


IVISUN, BLAXEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 und 140 Grand street, NEW VORK 











WATERS’ €0.CELTO PARLOR ORGANS 
ac the most benntifual in 
style an! perfect m 
m ever mudce, Th CONe 
CERTO STOP is the best 





rr Une 
> Vesper an 


: err d 
— _”~ Orches 
oO RC A N Ss t UNiguLerarned 
ICASUS, cream athe best 
made,« dcom>ine PURIIY ¢ VOICING 
wih great volume of tone. Suitable 
PA TER CilURCH, o MUSIC HAL 


WATERS’ Now Scalo P 
have gre ¢ Swe “aula fine LE LANOS 
wih all modecra improvements, and are the 
BEST PIANOS MADE. These Organs and 
Pianos ¢ «warranted for 6 ycars. PRICES 
EXTREMELY LOW fr casho parte 
and balance in monthly or quarterly paye 
: Second-hand instruments taken 
inexchange. AGENTS WANTED ix eve | 
County ini U.S. end Canada, A liberat 
discount 07 ~ hers, Ministe s, Churches, Schools, Ladges, 
de, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, 
HORACE WATERS & SON | 
481 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box 


n 





repr ives, opand after MON DAY, the second of 
February next. 


TRUSTEES: 
JAMES }REELAND, 
3aMUEL WILL 


KUBERT L, TAY JOHN ©, WOOD. 
WILLIAM T. FaQsr, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HeNRY EYRE, 


Jas. D. FISH, 
KLLWOUD WALTER, 
, COLDEN MURRAY, 
COWNSEND SCUDUER, 
SAMUEL L, HAM, 
BRYCK GRAY, 

N. L, McOREADY, 


. 
DANIkL T. WILLETS, 
~ EDGERTON, 

HENRY B. KUNBARDT 
JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 
CHAKLES DIMON, 


WILLIAM NELDON, Jk., PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 
TAROLD DOLLNEK, AM UGLas, 
JWEPH WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT, 


ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 
AROH, G. MONATGOMEHY, Jr., 
Vice-President. 
ALANSON W. HEGAMAN, 
Secon SV lice-President. 
G. J. DESPAR®D, Secretary. 








BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a r= exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfert, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to a r each hair just i suing from the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; t are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 
HAIR DYE. 

BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails, 

Harmless, ble, instantaneous. 
ne ridiculous tints; remedies the ill 
leaves the hair soft and bea 
and pre 
No. 16 Boi 


erly applied at BATCHRELOR’S Wig Factory, 
nd Street, N. ¥. Sold by all druggists. 








W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or q 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 





Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whisk 
Moust 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice fr, deauti; 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 
W. A Batehelor’s New Cosmetique, 

ers, or 
Sold at the fac- 
d by all druggists. 


aabios without ig! them. 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, an 
Ask for fhem. 





tion, and on Various Previously Unobserved Phenomena, 
noticed during }xperimen 

Testing h it 
E 
tial Element of Safety ana Efficienc: 
¥s. — Ra. 
River in 
- T. H. Eagles ; New and Economic Pumys ; The Value 
of Sw 


translated from the German ot Tunner, 





Of Double the Strength of uny other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE. 


I have recently perfected a new method of king my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now packing it only in Balls, the 
coating of which will saponify, and does rot injure the 
pr It is packed in box 
and in no other bs 

for making bard soft soap 
nying 


—_— and German 
with this Potash, accompa- 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64 to 84 Washington Street, New York. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 
COFFEE Porm, 


The Champion 


OF THE 


WORLD. 


Perfection in the Art of Making Coffee 
at last Attained. 

This household wonder makes coffee by steam and boil- 

ing water cumbined ; it never boils over, makes ‘ts own 


hot water, does its own dripping, and in the shortest time 
on record, distils coffve as clear as amber, extracts all t 








boxes containing 24 and 48 1b. Balls, | prima 
Directions me 


EDUCATION. 


: “YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT sT. TOHN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co: N.Y. 


Tuts INSTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the eity of Al- 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. very effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. ; 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions: it ccmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 











Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. = —_| Musio, Wesene> Lasuueees sae DaawixG FORM 
B.T. BA BBIT TDS | se semen tor ite Mor Soren 
Pure Concentrated Potash, RENSSELAER OOUN'Y, N. ¥. 

OR LYE, MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square (South) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 
reial, English, French, German and 
en AL 5 Prepares ‘pupils of alt ages for 
burin college on reason! rms. 
Circulars of fall particulars and interviews with the 
Principal to be had at the Lastitute. 


Thirty-first yar opens SEPTEMBER V5th, 1873. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Miss M. LOUISE PUTNAM, 
Will open the Ereura Year of ber School, 

AT HER RESIDENCE, 
68 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass., 
On SEPTEMBER 25th, 1878. 


sy Peewission to her patrons, the late Mre. 
ay Otis and Hon. Willem M. Evarts —_ 
vo the late Right Rev. Manton E stburn, D. D.; t 
Rev. F. |. aatioginns D. v., Bishop of Cenir:] New 
York ; Right Rev. William H. Odenheimer, |. |'., Hishop 
of New Jersey ; and Kev. A. P. Peabody, D.D , Harvard 


Universite. d by addressing Miss Potnam 








may be obtai 





he 
strongth cf coffee, and retains all its aromatic aud nutri- 
tious properties. 

The oniy perfect working coffee maker ever offered to 
the public. 

And yet so simple in construction and o tion that 
even a child cannot fail to make delicious coffee. 

Family size copper bottoms and wire gauze strainers. 1 
galion, $3; 3 quarts, $2.75 ; 2 quarts, $2.50 ; 1 quart, $2.25. 
sent to any address on receipt of price. Tin bottoms 50 
cents less. Coffee or Tea Urns, plain or nickel plated, 
furnished hotels or saloons to order. Royalty stamps for 
sa.e to manufacturers. 

Send stamp for illustrated circular and terms. 


DE WITT C. BROWN & CO., 


Office and Salesroom, 9 Great Jones Street, New Yorx. 
For sale at all first-class furniture and hardware stores. 






















R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 
Stationers, New Yo 
&@™ Send for Circular containing 
testimonials, 





VAN NOSTRAND’S 
ECLECTIO 
ENGINE ERUInG MAGAZINE, 
NO. 2. VOL. XI.—AUGUST, 1474.—NOW READY, 


CONTENTS: 
On the Me*hanical Properties of Materials of Construc- 


es with a New 
h with A phi Regi 

Thurston (Illustrated). On Simplicity as the Essen- 
cary Whatley Tyler ; Compound 
Captain H: Whatley Tyler ; Co uni 
ler ; The Freeboard of Merchant =hips ; 
kments ; Eastern Artisans; On Vaulting, 





Railways, by 


heated Biast in the Working of Biast Furnaces, 


Walnut Hill School 
GENEVA. N. Y- 


A first-class Boarpine Scnoot FOR Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 


line of the New York oe salves. 
T 20 annum. For information 
awe Bear ose THOS. D. REED. 


address 





THE NEW IMPROVE 


ECONOMY! UTLITY! | RREMINGTON 
@@ Ink tor 100 years from the 
Magic Inkstand SEWING MACHINE. 
aay ey ee es = receip 


” 
The “Medal for Progress, 
AT VIENNA, 1873. 
The Hicuest ORDER oF ‘‘ MepaL” AWARDED aT 
THE EXPosiTION. 
No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS : 
1—A New Invention Taonoventy Testep and secured 
by Letters Patent. 
2.—Makes a perfect Lock stircn, alike on both sides, 


on all kinds of goods. 


3.—Runs Lieut, SmoorH, Nometess and Rapip—bdest 


combination of qualities. 


4.—Dvrnas_e—Runs for Years without Repairs. : 
5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching in 


& superior manner. 


6.—Is Most easily Managed by the op Length of 








MISFIT CARPETS. 
Good Second-Hand and Misfit 


CARPETS, 


¥ICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIFS, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 12 FULTON STREED 
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(From Chamber?’ Journal.) 
Summer Noon. 


‘Tis mid-day, burning mid-day in mid June; 

No breeze in all the realms of air hath birth, 

And, stupefied, the scarcely breathing Noon 

Lies heavy, heavy on the heat-drugged earth. 
Cows seek the shed’s, the birds the woodland’s shade; 
And lazily with every living thing 

Goes the hot hoar that parches bough and blade, 
Save with the insect sporting on the wing. 

Blue through the heat, the far-off mountains shew, 
Should'ring their peaks, away o'er heath and fen, 
Far up the eastern sky. The fierce sun-glow 
Strikes to the heart of things; whi.e now and then 
Gushes of odor from the south go by, 

Borne on light airs that neither live nor die. 


The Good Ola ‘Times 
MERRIE ENGLAND. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth: 
AvTuHoR oF “Rooxwoop,” “Wat TyLerR, or Nosies 
aND SERFS,” ETC., ETC. 

CHAPTER I. 

HOW THE RIGHT, HIGH AND RENOWNED KING HENRY 
THE EIGHTH WAXED GRIEVOUSLY SICK, AND WAS 
LIKE TO DIE. 

The terrible reign of Henry the Eighth drew toa 
close. The curtain was about to descend upon one of 
the most tremendous dramas ever enacted in real life, 
—a drama which those who witnessed it be- 
held with wonder and awe. The sun of royalty, which 
had scorched all it fell upon by the fierceness of its 
midday beams, was fast sinking into seas lighted up 
by lurid fires, and deeply stained by blood. 

For five-and-thirty years of Henry’s tyrant sway, 
no man in England, however high his rank, pase 
count his life secure. Nay, rather, the higher the 
rank the greater was the insecurity. Royal descent, 
wealth, power, popularity, could not save the Duke of 
Buckingham from Henry’s jealous fears. Truly spake 
the dying Wolsey of his dread and hasta mas- 
ter; ‘‘ Rather than miss or want any part of his will or 
appetite, he will endanger the loss of half his realm. 
Therefore, be well advised what matter ye put in his 
head, for you shall never put it out‘again.” Henry 
was prone to suspicion, and to be suspected by him 
was tobe doomed, for he was as unforgiving as 
mistrustful. His favor was fatal; his promises a 
snare; his love destruction. MRapacious as cruel, and 
lavish as rapacious, his greediness was insatiable. He 
confiscated the possessions of the Church, and taxed 
the laity to the uttermost. The marvel is, that the 
iron yoke he placed upon his su j 
but he had a firm hand, as well as a strong will. 
Crafty as well as resolute, he framed laws merely to 
deride them and break them. He threw off the Pope’s 
authority in order to make himself supreme head of 
the Church. Some were executed by him for main- 
taining the Papal supremacy, others put to death for 
denying certain Catholic tenets. To prove his even- 
handed justice, Romanists and Lutherans were linked 
together and conducted in pairs to the stake. At one 
moment he upheld the new doctrines; in the next he 
supported the old religion. Thus he used the con- 
tending parties for his own purposes, and made each 
contribute to his strength. e discord in the Church 
pleased him, though he feigned to reprove it. His 
counsellors trembled at his slightest frown, and dared 
not, for their heads, give him honest advice. His par- 
liaments were basely subservient and confirmed his 
lawless decrees without an effort at resistance. A 
merciless system of religious persecution was com- 
menced and carried out, according to his changeful 
opinions, The fires at Smithfield were continually 
burning. The scaffold on Tower Hill reeked with the 
blood of the noble andthe worthy. The state dun- 
geons were crowded. Torture was applied. Secret 
examinations were allowed. Defense was denied the 

accused; and a bill of attainder smote the unfortunate 

person, against whom it was procured as surely as 
the ax, 

The wisest, the noblest, the bravest, the best of 
Henry’s subjects were sacrificed to his resentments and 
caprice. Uprightness could not save More and Fisher, 
nor long services and blind obedience Wolsey and 
Cromwell. Age offered no protection to the octoge- 
narian Lord Darcy, and piety failed to preserve the 
abbots of Fountains, Rivaux and Gervaux. 

But not alone did men perish by the stern behests 
of this ruthless t t, this worse than Oriental des- 
pot, but women!—women of incomparable beauty, 
who had shared his couch, and had every claim upon 
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|his tenderness and compassion. But pity was not in | While any life was left him, Henry would not abate a jot 
his nature. When love was gone, dislike and hate suc-| of the sovereign power he had exercised. Though his 
ceeded. Startling and and almost incredible is the his- 
tory of his six marriages. No parallel can be found to it 
save in wild and grotesque fiction. It reads like a Blue 
Beard story yet, alas !it was fearful reality. Katherine 
of Arragon, fruitless and loving, was divorced to make 


way for the lovely Anne Boleyn, who, in her turn, 
was decapitated to give place to the resistless Jane 
Seymour. 
he latter lived not long enough to weary her capri- 
cious consort, but was succeeded by Anne of Cleves, 
whose want of personal attraction caused the annulment 
of her marriage and Cromwell’s destruction. Next came 
the bewitching Catherine Howard, who was butchered 
like Anne Boleyn; and lastly, Catherine Parr, saved 
only from the block by her own spirit and prudence, as 
will be presently related. Twice was the Knot forcibly 
untied—twice was it sundered by the ax. Pretexts for 
his violence were never wanting to Henry. But the 
trials of his luckless spouses were a mockery of justice. 
The avcused were prejudged ere heard. The king’s 
pleasure was alone consulted. From his vengeance there 
was no escape. 
When it was a question whether the beautiful Jane 
Seymour’s life should be preserved, or that of the infant 
she was about to bring into the world, Henry unhesitat- 
ingly sacrificed the queen, brutally observing, “ that he 
could readily get other wives, but might not have other 
children.” But not only did young and lovely women 
suffer from his barbarity; venerable dames fared no bet- 
ter. Execrable was the manner in which the aged and 
dignified Countess of Salisbury was slaughtered. 
A list of Henry’s victims would swell pages; their 
number is almost incredible. For nearly five and thirt 
years had this royal Blue Beard ruled the land; despoil- 
ing the Church, plundering his subjects, trampling on 
the necks of his nobles, disregarding all rights, divorcing 
and butchering his wives, disgracing and beheading his 
ministers; yet, all the while, in the intensity of his egot- 
ism, entertaining the firm belief that he was one of the 
wisest and most merciful of kings, and arrogating to him- 
self the title of Heaven’s vicarand High Minister on 
But the end of this monstrous tyranny approached. 
For months the moody monarch had shut himself up 
within his palace at Westminster, like a sick lion in his 
den, and it appeared almost certain that he would never 


earth. 


quit it alive. Nothing could be gloomier than the pre-|stacle was offered to her union with the king on this 


sent aspect of the court, nor offer « greater con‘rast to its 
former splendor and gayety. ‘The pompous pageantries 
and shows, erstwhile exhibited there, were over; the 
sumptuous banquets and Belshazzar-like festivals, of 
which the monarch and his favorite attendants partook, 
had ceased; boisterous merriment was no longer heard 
—laughter, indeed, was altogether hushed; gorgeously 
appareled nobles and proudly-beautiful dames no longer 
thronged the halls; ambassadors and others were no 
more admitted to the royal presence; knightly displays 
were n0 more made in the precinets of the palace; the 
tennis-court was unfrequented, the manege-ground un- 
visited; all the king’s former amusements and occupa- 
tions were neglected and abandoned. Music was no 


biects was endured. |/onger heard either within or without, for light, inspirit-| Catherine had no reason to fear, lest she should be su- 


ing sounds irritated the king almost to madness. Henry 
passed much of his time in his devotions, maintainiog 
for the most part a sullen silence, during which he 
brooded over the past, and thought, with bitter regret, 
not of his misdeeds and cruelties, but of bygone 
pleasures. 

Not more changed was the king’s court than the king 
himself. Accounted, when young, one of the handsomest 
princes in Europe, possessing at that time a magnificent 
person, a proud and majestic bearing, and all that could 
become a sovereign, he was now an unwieldy, unshapely 
and bloated mass. The extraordinary vigor of his early 
days gave promise of long life; but the promise was 
fallacious. Formerly he had been accustomed to take 
prodigious exercise, and to engage in all manly sports; 
but of late, owing to increasing heite, these wholesome 
habits were neglected, and could never be resumed; his 
infirmities offering an effectual bar to their continuance. 
Though not positively intemperate, Henry placed little 
restraint upon himself in regard to wine, and none what- 
ever as to food. He ate prodigiously. Nor when his 
life depended upon the observance of some rules of diet, 
would he refrain. 

Engendered in his frame by want of exercise, and 
nourished by gross self-indulgence, disease made rapid 
and fearful progress. Ere long he had become so cor- 
pulent, and his limbs were so much swollen, that he was 
almost incapable of movement. Such was his weight, 
that machinery had to be employed to raise him or place 
him in a chair. Doors were widened to allow him pass- 
age. He could not repose in a couch for fear of s 


and incurable ulcer in the leg. Terrible was 


rage an 
beast. 


dreadful imprecations and menaces on their heads. 





joca- 
tion; and unceasing anguish was occasioned by a deep 
e to be- 
hold at this period. Terrible to hear were his cries of 
d pain, which resembled the roaring of a wild 
His attendants came nigh him with reluctance 
and affright, for the slightest inadvertence drew down 


@But the lion, though sick to death, was a lion still. 































































body was a mass of disease, his faculties were vigorous 
as ever, his firmness was unshaken, his will absolute. 
To the last he was true to himself. Inexorable he had 
been, and inexorable he remained. His thirst for ven- 
geance was as insatiable as ever, while his suspicions 
_ more quickly aroused and sharper than hereto- 
ore. 

But during this season of affliction, vouchsafed him 
perchance, for repentance from his numerous and dire 
offenses, there was no endeavor to reconcile himself with 
man, or to make his peace with heaven. Neither was 
there any outward manifestation of remorse. The 
henchmen and pages, stationed at the doors of his cham- 
ber during the Jong hours of night, and half slumbering 
at their posts, with other watchers by his side, were 
often appalled by the fearful groans of the restless king. 
But these might be wrested from him by pain, and were 
no proof that conscience pricked him. Net a word es- 
caped his lips to betoken that sleep was scared away by 
the spectres of his countless victims: what passed with- 
in that dark and inscrutable breast, no man could tell. 


CHAPTER II. 
OF THE SNARE LAID BY HER ENEMIES FOR QUEEN CA- 

THERINE PARR; AND HOW SHE PELL INTO IT. 
So alarmed had been the fair dames of Henry’s court 
by his barbarous treatment of his spouses, as well as by 
the extraordinary and unprecedented enactment he had 
introduced into Catherine Howard’s bill of attainder, 
that when the royal Blue Beard cast his eyes among 
them in search of a new wife, they all shunned the dan- 
erous distinction, and seemed inclined to make a simi- 
ar response to that of the beautiful Duchess of Milan, 
who told Henry “ that unfortunately she had but one 
head—if she had two, one of them should be at his Ma- 
jesty’s service.” 
At length, however, one was found of somewhat more 
mature years than her immediate predecessors, but of 
unimpaired personal attractions, who had sufficient con- 
fidence in her discretion, and trust in her antecedents, 
to induce her to venture on the hazardous step. This 
was Catherine, daughter of Sir Thomas Parr of Kendal, 
then in her second widowhood; she having married, in 
the firstinsiance, the eldest son of Lord Borough of 
Gainsborough, and, on his demise, the Lord Latimer. 
By neither marriage had there been children, so no ob- 


score. Henry espoused her, and was well satisfied with 
his choice. In proof of his high estimation, he appoint- 
ed her Regent of the kingdom, prior to his departure on 
the expedition to France in 1544, the year after his 
marriage. 
So great was Catherine Parr’s prudence, and so care- 
ful her conduct, that in spite of all intrigues against her, 
she never lost her influence over her fickle and suspi- 
cious spouse. The queen inclined tothe new doctrines, 
and consequently those who adhered to the old religion 
became her enemies. But she gave them little ground 
for attack, and her hold upon the king’s affections se- 
cured her against their malice. Age and infirmities 
had subdued the violence of Henry’s passions; hence 


erseded by some more attractive rival. Besides, she 
had prudence enough to keep temptation out of the king’s 
way, and she gradually and almost imperceptibly gave 
a more austere character to his court and entertuin- 
ments. 
It was at her instance, though Henry was scareely 
conscious of the prompt'ng, that the pageantries and 
festivities in which he had once so greatly delighted, 
were discontinued. As Henry’s ailments increased, 
and he became altogether confined to the palace, 
Catherine would fain have acted as his nurse, but this 
Henry would not permit ; and fearing his suspicions 
might be aroused, the queen did not urge the point. 
But she was frequently with him, and ever ready to at- 
tend his summons. Under the circumstances in which 
he was placed, her discourse might have been very 
rofitable to the king if he had chosen to listen to it; 
Put he would brook no monition, and his sternness on 
one or two occasions, when the attempt was made, 
warned her to desist. But Catherine was somewhat of 
a controversialist, and, being well read in theological 
matters, was fully able to sustain a dispute upon any 
question that might arise, and, though she never con 
tradicted, she not unfrequently argued with him, yield- 
ing in the end, as was discreet, to his superior judgment. 
One day she was suddenly summoned by the king, 
and, accompanied by her confidante, Lady Herbert, she 
prepared, without any misgivings, to attend upon him. 
Catherine Parr’s charms were of a kind which is more 
fully developed in the Summer of life than in the 
Spring. At thirty-five she was far handsomer than 
when she was ten years younger. Her complexion was 
of exquisite clearness, and her skin smooth as satin; her 
face was oval in form, the principal feature being 
slightly aquiline; her eyes were Jarge, dark and languid 
in expression, with heav eyelids, overarched by well- 
defined jetty brows. er raven locks were banded 
over her marble forehead, and partly concealed by her 
rich head-dress. Her figure was tall and perfectly pro- 
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portioned, full, but not over-much. Her deportment| “ Marry, well enough,” Henry replied. “We havelally angered you,” my gracious liege.” said Butts. 
was majestic and queenly, her manner calm, collected,| slept somewhat better than usual, and Butts thinks we|“ She will not so offend, —_- ee 
almost cold ; but, notwithstanding her gravity of aspect|are mending apace.” “There you are in the ght, doctor, rejoined Hen- 
and staidness of demeanor, there was something in| “Not too quickly, my gracious liege—but slowly and|ry, sternly. “ Her majesty will not offend again.” 
Catherine’s looks that seemed to intimate that she gould | surely, as I trust,” observed the physician, hazarding a| “Do nothing hastily, sire, I implore gou,” cried the 
smile, ay, and indulge in innocent merriment, when| glance of caution at the queen, which, unluckily, passed | physician. 4 
alone among her women, or unawed by her imperious | unnoticed. “ Withdraw, sir,” returned the king. “I have no 
spouse. “Heaven grant it be so!” exclaimed Catherine. further need of you for the present.” ~ 
On the present occasion she was richly attired, as} “ Come and sit by us, Kate,” pursued Henry: adding,| “I cannot blame your majesty’s anger,” observed 
was her wont. A circle of gold, ornamented with dia-|as she placed herself on a fauteuil near him, “ Youspoke|Gardiner. “It is enough to move any man-to-wrath, 
monds, rubies and small pearls, encompassed, her brow. |so well and so convincingly yesterday, that we would|to find that he has been duped, and the queen has b 
Attached to this coronet was a coif of golden wire, while fain have the lord chancellor and my lord of Winchester|now revealed her real gpimigns to you. She has 
anembroidered couvre-chief depending from it, com- |hear ® sell openly braved your displeasure, and you owe it to 
pleted her head-gear. Her*gown was of gold damask,} “ We cannot fail to profit by her majenty’s,figoouree,” yourself that her punishment be proportionate to her 
raised with pearls of damask silver, with a long, close-|remarked Gardiner, inclining his head. audacity.” 
fitting stumacher, and sleeves tight at the shoulder, but| “I would what I shall say might profit you, and the| “ Your majesty cannot oppose your own decrees,” 
having loose, hanging cuffs of fur, beneath which could|lord chancellor likewise, for ye haye both need of im-|said Wriothesley, “and the queen’s infraction of them 
be discerned Amo pe puffed under-sleeves of crim-| provement,” replied Catherine, sharply. “If his high-! can be proven. On the night before Ai ne, Askew was 
son satin. A necklace of jacinth adorned her throat, | ness will listen to me, yc shall neither of you have much|taken to the stake, she received a comsolatory message | 
and her waist was surrounded by a girdle of goldsmith’s|more influence with him, for ye give him ,perniciqns|from the queen, and she .thereupon sent a prohibited } 
work, with friar’s knots, enameled black. A pomander| counsel. As to you, my lord chancellor, a circumstance |bovk to her majesty, which the quccn hath in -her | 
box terminated the chain of the girdle, which reached | bath been told me, which, if it be true, proves the hard- possession.” 
almost to the feet. ness of your heart, and must call downupon youbisma-| «We will extirpate these beresies ere we die,” said 
Her attendant, Lady-Herbert, sister to Henry’s third | jesty’s displeasure. It is said that whe Apne Askew) Henry; “ and if but a few hours are allowed us, by 
wife, Jane Seymour, and herseif a very lovely woman, | underwent the torture in the Tower, and the sworn tor-|Heaven’s grace, they-shall-be emplo in purging the 
was likewise richly habited,in a gownof chequered |mentor desisted and would not further pursue his hate-| land from the peatjthat, afflicts, it, ds is npf for nothing 
tissue, fashioned like the queen's. ful office, you yourself turned the wheel of the rack, and/we have been appointed Heaven’s vicar and high 
On Catherine’s entrance into the royal presenee,|stréetched it to the uttermost. And this upon a woman| minister, as;these a shal fra. Ue Will ysprike 
Henry was seated in his cumbrous chair. Ever fond of|—a gentle, beautiful woman. Ob, my lord, fie upon|terror intothem. “We will begin queen. ‘She 
rich habiliments, even when laboring under mortal|you! shall haye a warrant for her arrest, - Gp of you to 
disease, his predilections did not desert him. Agown| “I will not deny the fact,” Wriothesley replied, | Sir Anthony Denny to obtain it, and bi 1 him get the in- 
of purple caffa damask, furred with sables, and ‘Haying| “and I acted only in accordance with my duty it striv-| strument impressed by the keeper of Our sécrot stamp.” 
a border embroidered and fringed with Venice go, ing to wrest an avowal of her guilt from a mischievous} “It shall be done as your highness enjoins,” said 
was thrown over his shoulders, His overgrown trupk|and stubborn heretic, who was justly convicted under|Wriothesley. “It is your pleasure that the arrest be 
was enveloped in a doublet of purple satin, embroidered his majesty’s statue of the Six Articles, wherein it is| made at once ?” 
all over with pearls; and his lower limbs were wrapped | enacted that whenever shall declare, dispute or argue | ““Tarry till to-morrow, I entreat your,majesty.” in- 
in a mantle of black c'oth of gold upon bawdkin.” Qn|that in the blessed sacrament of the altar, under, the terposed Doctor Butts, who had yet lingered in spite of 
his head he wore a velvet skull‘cap, richly set with|form of bread.and wine, there is not present really the|the king’s orders to withdraw. “ Take a few hours of y 
pearls and other precious stones. But these trappings|body and blood of our Saviour, or that after the con-| reflection ere you act thus severely?” = | 
and ensigns of royalty, only served to make the sigk secration there remajineth any substance of bread and| “ What! art thou stilf here, knaye ?” cried the king. j 
monarch’s appearance more hideous. It was dreadful! wine, such person be adjudged a heretic, and suffer|Methought I ordered thee hence ?” 
to look upon him as he sat there, with his features so|death by way of heroine Wines | abjuration,clergy| “For the first time I have presumed to disobey you,” 
bloated as scarcely to retain a vestige of humanity, and|or sanctuary permitted. Yet, had Anne Askew re-|replied the physician; “but I beseéch you’ to listen 
his enormously bulky person. o one would have|canted her errors and submitted herself to the King’s|to me.” 
recognized in this app neg object, the once handsome |clemency, she would doubtless have been spared.” “If I might counsel your majesty, I would urge you 
and majestic Henry the Rig th. The only feature un-| « Ay, marry would she !” cried Henry. “The lord|to carry out your just resolves without, delay,” observed 
changed in the king was the eye. Though now asop- chancellor acted somewhat roughly, but I see not he|Gardiner. “ Good work cannot too soon be begun.” 
sunken in their orbits, his eyes were keen and terrib was to blame. You haye no particular feeling for “Thou art right,” said the king. “ Her : Majesty 
as ever, proving that his faculties had lust none of their] Anne Askew, I trust Kate ?” shall sleep this night—if she sleep at all—jn the Tower. 
force, ——- “— “ T have much sorrow. for her my liege,” Catherine | Get the warrant as I have bidden you, and go afterward 
On the king’s right, and close beside him, stood the replied. “She died for her faith.” with a guard and make the arrest. Abd hat ye, forget 
astute and learned Stephen Gardiner, who, though he) «Sorrow for a sacramentarian, Kate !” exclaimed | not to adyise Sir John Gage, the Constable of the Tower, 
had signed Henry s divorce from Katherine of Arragon, the king. “Now, by Holy Mary, you will nextavouch|of the illustrious prisoner he may expect, and enjoin 
and written the famous oration of “ De Vera Obedientia that you are a sacramentarian yourself.” him to prepare accordingly.” 
in the monarch 's behalf, was yet. secretly devoted to the} «N ay,my gracious liege,” interposed Gardiner.| ‘Your behests shall be obeyed,” said Wriothesley, 
Romish faith, and strongly opposed to the new doctrines. |« Hor majesty may feel pity forthe misguided, but she | scarcely able to conceal his satisfaction. 
Clad in his stole, scarlet chimere, white rochette and| an never uphold perverse doctrines.” “ Sir John Gage is now in the palace, if it shall please 


black cassock, he wore a black skull-cap set low upon| , the : ‘ cae tad ‘oh him.” an; ta. 
the forehead, and having flaps that covered the ears sal ‘I know not that,” replied the king. “No longer|YOUr majes i o speak with him,” said Butts 
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- / hoy ; than yesterday we discussed certain points of theolo .“ That is lucky,” replied the king; “ bring,him to us 
peek. bahar ve 4 Per: "he bitin together, and she denied the doctrine of transabities without delay. . j z 
‘rile nike a of Ge my py ve * k "B tiation.” With a covert smile of defiance at the queen’s enemies, 
water he al lives, of iad ‘beldncelt Sstrdibel ; weal-| io. Your majesty supposed so,” observed Gardiner, | Butts fgnecied specs nia eanene. i 
ous and indefatigable, aud enjoyed much credit wih bis|/#ting up his hands. “It could not be.” tg ag peg Ma ig age 
royal master, which he was pa a to have employed “ But Isay it was,” mgr the king. “Whence she vere Asst spe attar . ObAeTERG. IA fom the: to, :his 
inst the : derived her arguments I cannot tell, but she stoutly|~",; 4 : 
“FOn the othr dan’ of the monarch was stationed the wnsintaiwed them. Are ye a heretic, Kate? Confess “ x jn BP a ye ral game 
Lord Chancellor Wriothesley (pronounced Wrottesley),|*t once - ‘ nf ey 


A 7 . . J “5 w . 
a sombre-looking man, with harsh features, and a hig © ii This sounds like an accusation, my liege,” replied ap F Sp ae mate “ate a age. 
bald forehead. Kobed in a black gown, bordered with |the queen rising, “and I know whence it comes,” she|viot "trusts him; and afigms that, it, waa for. his. incor- 
sable fur, he had altogether the air of a grand inquisitor. added, glancing at her queqmes. I will answer it at ruptible honesty that he made. him Comptroller of. tho 
As a knight companion of the Garter, he wore the George | On¢e- As the'Bishop of W inchester well knows, Tam Household and Constable of the Tower. Gage incor- 
and collar round his neck, Like Gardiner, the Lord|°f the orthodox church, of which your majesty is the ruptible, forsooth! as if any man living—ourselves ex- 
Chancellor was attached to the old faith, and bitterly,|S"preme head and high minister. cepted—were incorruptible.” " 
though secretly, hostile to its opponents, They bothen-| ‘‘ And yet you deny the real presence in the Euchar-|' Gage’s vaunted, honesty. will not induce him to. op- 
tertained the belief, that on the king’s death the pro-}ist, Kate,” interrupted the king. pose the king,” rejoined Wriothesley. “But let him 
ss of the Reformation would be arrested, and the ro | “I cannot believe that which I do not understand, try, if he be co. minded. ie may as well. attempt to 
igion of Rome be triumphantly restored; and to this end |sire,” she replied. ‘ pall down the solid walls of the Toweritself,as to.shake 
they had plotted together to remove the quecn, as one of; “ Ha! you equivocate,” exclaimed Henry. “ It is Henry’s resolution. And now for the warrant!” 
the chicf obstacles to the accomplishment of their|true! You are infected—infected to the core—by aciene 
scheme. They inflamed the xing’s mind against her by| these perverse and heretical doctrines. Since you pity CHAPTER JIL 
representing to him, that her majesty was in the habit of Anne Askew, and deem her a martyr, you shall share 
secretly perusing religious books abd ‘manuscripts, pro-|her fate. My statute of the Six Articles spares none OF THE MEANS OF AVOINING THE PERIL PROPOSED bY 
hibited By the royal decree, offering him proof, if need-|—however high in degree. Quit my presence, and a gr eg rly ay 
ed, of the truth of their assertion; and Catherine hersef|enter it not again. Not a word! Begone |” In a state of mind bordering, almest,ypon distraction, 
unwittingly played into their hands, by the impradence | " And as he turned a deaf ear to all her entreaties,| the queen returned to her own chamber, where, baying 
with which she discussed certain points of doctrine with|the queen was compelled to retire, and was led gut hastily dismissed all her attendants except Lady Her- 
her intolerant spouse, stoutly majntajning opinions ad-/of the chamber in a half-fainting state by Lady |bert, she abandoned herself to despair. 
verse to his own. Made aware of this by the king’s dis-| Herbert. “Lost! utterly lost.!” she exclaimed, in accents of 
eireeere. the Reed easily fanned the flame which Mad No sooner was she gone, than Gardiner and Wrioth-| bitter anguish. ‘ Who shall saye me from his, wrath ? 
een already lighted until it burst into a blaze. ut-lesley, who had exchanged looks of satisfaction dyring | Whither shall I fly to hide me? I shall share the fate 
tered angry miendces, and spoke of a committal to the Henry explosions of rage, drew near his majesty.|of my predecessors. I shall mount the same_ scaffold 
Tower. But he would give her one chance of retrieving | Doctor Butts likewise, appproached the ra said, as Anne Boleyn and Catherine Howard.. There is no 
herself. She was summoned, as has been stated, and| “"Beseech your majesty to be calm. These bursts |escape—none. Well do I know.the, king is,inexorable. 
on her behavior at the interview hung hér sentence. of anger do you infinite hurt, and may even. endanger No tears—no entreaties will move.him. Pity me, dest 
As Catherine ca rage she porecived Sor panies, snd your ii e.” cats Herbert—pity me, Help. me, if thou. canst,.for Lam 
feared that something might be wrong, Peratn AEpet ““ God’s death, man, how van I be,calm under such | well-nigh at my wits. end.” ee: 
a: ce of unwonted good humor in the ki ‘deceive jer. | provocation ?” roared Henry, “Things are coming P . fos knaw one person who might, perebance, help 
As she advanced and made a lowly obe nee, W joth- pretty Bass .when.I am to be schooled, by my wife. | your highness in, this direful extremity,”.,replied Lady 
‘esley offered to raise her, but she haughtily declined the J must ill, indeed, if freedoms, like these, which no,Herbert. ‘My brother, Sir, Thomas. Seymour, .would 
offer. ; ; ope ever ventured upon before, can now be taken with lay down his lifefor you. He , has,. always longed.fer,an 
“How fares your majesty this morning ?” she in- a pith ' : ity of proving bie desoiien.”* 


‘ «| Opportunity 
quired cot Her pajesty, Lam well. sgsured, hasuninteption:|~ “Where js Sir Thomas?” cried Catherine. .\Go 
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bring him tome straight. But no!—it may be danger- 
ous to him to approach me now.” 

“ Danger will never deter my brother from serving 
his queen,” Lady Herbert rejoined: “But I need not 
seek him. Without tarrying for your majesty’s instruc- 
tions, 1 have dispatched a page to bring him hither.” 

“Thou hast done wrong, Herbert,” eried Catherine. 
“TI feel I ought not toseehim. And yet to whom else 
can I turn? Heaven help me in my need!” 

“ There is on one, I repeat, upon whom your majesty 
can more fully rely than on Sir Thomas Seymour— this 
Laver,” rejomed Lady Herbert. “He lives but to 
serve you.” 

“ If your brother be devoted to me as you represent, 
Herbert, and as in truth I believe him. to be,” ssid the 
queen, “the greater is the reason why I should not drag 
him into this abyss with me. I will not see him.” 


“Your majesty’s interdiction comes too late,” said 
Lady Herbert. “ Heis here.” 


their import. 


her hand upon his arm. 


ate design. I charge you to forego it,” 


him than his own, Let me go, I beseech you madam,” 
“No, I forbid it—peremptorily forbid it. If the 
king remains inflexible, I must die. Is there no way 
to move him.” 
“ You know, his flinty heart as well as I do, madam,” 
Seymour rejoined, “and that he is inaccessible to all 
feelings of humanity. But I will seek to move him— 
though I much fear the result.” 
“Plead not for me to your own danger, Seymour. 
aoe may draw down the king’s anger on your own 
ead.” 


“ No matter,” replied Sir Thomas. “I will run any 


nificance, that Catherine could not fail to comprehend 


«This must not be, Seymour,” she exclaimed, laying 
“You meditate some desper- 


“*Twere but to stay the hand of a ruthless tyrant, 
who is about to shed blood that ought to be dearer to 


portment, and that he had seen service was evident 
from the scars on his cheek-and- brow. His features 
were handsome, but of an iron cast, and singularly 
stern in expression. His beard was coal-black, and cut 
like a spade. He was attired in a doublet of tawny- 
colored satin, a furred velvet cassock of the same hue, 
and orange-tawny hose. He was armed with rapier 
and dagger, and below the lett knee wore the Garter. 
Appointed master of the wards and Constable of the 
Tower in 1540, soon after the fall of Cromwell, Sir John 
Gage was likewise made, at a later date, comptroller of 
the household, and filled these important offices to the 
king’s entire satisfaction. His rough, blunt manner 

and fear] s of speech, contrasting forcibly with the 

servility and obsequiousness of his other courtiers, 

pleased Henry, who would brook some difference of 
opinion from his own, provided he was firmly convinced, 

as in this instance, of the speaker’s honesty. 


The king paused for a moment at the doorway to re- 





As thé words were uttered, the arras which covered a| risk. My life will be well lost, if, by losing it, I can|cover his strength, and during this interval his looks 


lateral entrance to the room communicating with the 
ante-chamber was raised, and Sir Thomas Seymour 
stood before them. 

Beyond all question the handsomest and most gallant- 
looking personage’ in Henry’s court—where there were 


many such—was the a Sir Thomas Seymour, 
younger brother of the Ear of 


profit your majesty.” 

“Oh, if I could obtain speech with the king once 
more. I should not despair of melting his heart 
hard though it be,” said Catherine. “ But he will not 
see me,” 


“He has given peremptory orders against your ad- 


were anxiously scrutinized by Lady Herbert; but noth- 
ing favorable could be read in his bloated and cadaver- 
ous countenance. He was enveloped in a loose gown 
of crimson velvet, embroidered with gold, and lined 
and bordered with minever, and made of such length 
and amplitude that it concealed his swollen person. If 


Hertford. Possessing a mittance,” rejoined Seymour; “and the guard and|Lady Herbert failed to discover anything, but what was 


tall and stately person, Sir Thomas had a noble and| henchmen dare not for their lives, disobey the man-|formidable in Henry’s inscrutable countenance, she 
highly picturesque head, as may be seen in the portrait date. Yet you must see him, and that speedily—but|gathered hope from her brother’s significant glance, 


of him by Holbein. He had the lofty forehead, the fine 


how. Ha! I have it !” he exclaimed, after a moments 


; its|and whispered in the queen’s ear as she feigned to raise 
eyes, and the somewhat pale complexion which distin-|P2use, as if struck with a sudden idea. “ What will her, “ Be of 


guished the Seymours; but he was the handsomest of a 
very handsome race, and it may be doubted whether 


you say if I bring the king to you ?” 
“That you have wrought a miracle,” replied Cather- 


good cheer, madam. All goes well.” 
By the help of his supporters, Henry once more put 
himself in motion, and advanced slowly toward the couch 


he did not'surpass in point of personal appearance his|!n¢._ “ But I pray you trifle not with me, Seymour,”|on which Catherine was laid, surrounded by her women, 


sister, the lovely Jane Seymour, to whom he bore a 
marked resempiance. His features were cut with ex- 
treme delicacy, but a manly character was given them 
by the long brown silky beard ,which diteint 


“T tnfle not, gracious madam,” rejoined Sir Thomas 
earnestly. ‘I have strong hopes of success. 


But 
you must second the scheme. 


I will at once to his 


down his doublet. Sir Thomas was in the prime and i have sustained has been too much for you, and 


vigor of life, and of a very commanding presence, and 


rought you to the point of death—that you seek for- 


and apparently almost in astate of insensibility. He was 
followed by Dr. Butts. The king had not gone far ere 
he again halted from weakness and want of breath, and, 


ed midway | ™ajesty, and represent to him that the terrible shock jon recovering, he ordered Butts to see to the queen, 


and send away her noisy and wailing women. 
On approaching Catherine, the physician instantly 


neglected no advantages which could be afforded him by|giveness from him, but as you cannot come to him, |comprehended the trick put upon the king, but, so far 


rich habiliments. He wore a doublet and hose of pur-|) 


ple velvet, paned and cut ; with a cassock likewise of pur- 
ple velvet, embroidered with Venice gold and bordered 
with fur, aud his cassock was so fashioned as to give ex- 
aggerated breadth to the shoulder, such being the mode 
at the time. His arms were a long Spanish rapier, with 
elaborately wrought hilt, and dagger. His hair was 
shorn close, in accordance with the fashion of the period, 
and his head was covered with a flat, velvet cap, orna- 
mented with a balass-ruby and a crimson plume. But 
this cap he removed in stepping from behind the 
arras. 

Third son of Sir John Seymour, of Wolf Hall, in Wilt- 
shire, Sir Thomas had served with great distinction in 
the late wars with France. In 1544—three years before 
the date of this history—he had been made master of the 
ordinance for life. High in favor with the king, and uncle 
to Prince Edward, heir to the throne, he would have pos- 
sessed much influence and importance, had he not have 
been overshadowed by his elder brother, the Earl of 
Hertford, who stood foremost in Henry’s regard. Ofan 
aspiring nature, however, equally bold and unscrupulous, 
Seymour was greedy of political power, and determined 
to have it at any hazard and by any means. A daring 
conspirator, he Jacked cunning and temper sufficient to 
mask his secret designs. His passions were fierce; his 
hatred undisguised; and he had many of the qualities of 
Catiline,; with whom he was subsequently compared. 
Haughty and insolent to his inferiors, he was more popu- 
lar with thé ancient nobility of Henry’s court than the 
Earl of Hertford, who sought by condescension to ingra- 
tiate himself with the populace. Such was Sir Thomas 


of prayer, blotted with her tears,” rep 


you humbly supplicate him to come to you.” 
“But he will not come,” cried Catherine, with some- 
thing of hope in the exclamation. 
“T think he will,” said Lady Herbert. 
“Tam sure he will,” added Seymour, ‘ When he 
appears, submit yourself entirely to him. I leave the 
rest to your sagacity, If you have letters about you 
from Anne Askew or Joan Bocker, or any prohibited 
book, give them to me.” 
“Here is a letter from the poor martyr, and a book 
lied the queen 
giving the articles in question to Seymour, who placed 
them in the silken bag that hung from his girdle ; 
“keep them for me until some happier day, or keep 
them in memory of me.” 
“Speak not thus, madam, or you will rob me of my 
courage, and I shall need it all,” rejoined Seymour, 
kneeling and pressing the hand she extended to him 
reverentially to his lips. “At some happier season 
when all such storms as this have passed, I may venture 
to remind you of the service I am abeut to render.” 
“ Fear not I shall forget it,” replied Catherine, with 
some tenderness. “Go! and Heaven prosper your 
efforts !” 
And with a profound obeisance, and a look of unut- 
terable devotion, Sir Thomas withdrew. 
Though Catherine was by no means so sanguine of the 
success of Seymour’s scheme, as he and his sister ap- 
peared to be, she nevertheless prepared for the part 
she might be called upon to play. he rest of her at- 
tendants were hastily summoned by Lady Herbert, and 





Seymour, then in the prime of manhood and in the full 
splendor of his noble personal appearance. 

Ou. bebolding him, the queen rose to her feet, and ex- 
claimed, with almost frenzied anxiety: 

“Oh, you are come, Sir Thomas! What news do 
you bring? Has the king’s wrath abated? Is there any 
hope for me?” 

* Alas! madam,” Seymour replied flying toward 
her, “it grieves me to the soul to be the bearer of such 
ill tidings to your majesty. The king’s fury is as great 
as ever; he will not hear a word in your defence from 
Sir John Gage, who is with him now. Your enemies 
have prevailed against you. The warrant is ordered 
for your arrest; and if the peril cannot be averted, 
your august person will be attached, and you will be 
taken forthwith to the Tower.” 


were informed that their royal mistress was danger- 
ously ill. With every demonstration of grief, the weep- 
ing women gathered round the couch on which Catherine 
had extended herself, and would fain have offered her 
restoratives; but she refused their aid, and would not 
allow her physician to be sent for, declaring she desired 
to die. In this way full half an hour was spent—an 
age itseemed to the queen, who was kept on the rack 
of expe :tation. 

At length, and just as Catherine’s heart had begun to 
sink within her, a noise was heard without, and Lady 
Herbert whispered in her ear: “It is the king! My 
brother has succeeded.” 

o—_ 


CHAPTER IV. 


HOW THE DESIGNS OF WRIOTHESLEY AND GARDINER 





“Then I am wholly lost!” exclaimed Catherine. 
“ Oh, Seymour,” she continued, in a tone of half re- 
proach, “I looked to you for aid, but you offer none.” 

“T scarce dare offer such aid as is alone in my pow- 
er,” cried Seymour, almost fiercely; “yet circumstances 
almost seem to justify it. Say you would have me 
prevent it, and this warrant shall never be executed.” 

“But how would you prevent it ?” demanded the 
queen, looking at him, as if she would read his inmost 
soul. 

* Ask me not how madam,” rejoined Sir Thomas ; 


“but say you would have me die for you—and it shall 
be done.” 


WERE FOILED BY THE QUEEN'S wit, 


Presently afterward, a double door communicating 
with the gallery, was thrown open by two henchmen, 
giving admittance to a gentleman usher, wand in hand, 
and glittering in cloth of gold and tissue, who announced 
the king’s approach; and in another minute Henry ap- 
peared, moving very slowly and with great difficulty, 
supported between Sir Thomas Seymour, on whose 
shoulders he leaned, and a man of large frame and 
such apparent strength, that he seemed perfectly able 
to lift the unwieldly monarch from the ground should 
he chance to stumble. 





from betraying it, he lent his best aid to carry out the 
stratagem. Causing her to breathe at a phial, he fixed 
his eyes meaningly upon heras she revived, as if coun- 
seling her how to act. 


ai you are better now, gracious madam,” he 
said. 

“ You waste your skill upon me, good Doctor Butts,” 
Catherine replied, in a faint voice, ‘I am sinking fast. 
Nothing but the king’s forgiveness can revive me, and 
that I shall never obtain. One kindly word from him 
would soothe my agony and. reconcile me to my fate 
But since I may not see him, tell him, good sir, that 
I died blessing him; that I have never knowingly 
disobeyed him ; and that to feel I have offended him, 
albeit unwittingly, has broken my heart.’ 

‘Madam, your words have already reached the king’s 
ear,” replied Butts, “‘ and I doubt not will be favorably 
received.” 

“ Ay, Kate,” cried Henry, “I come to bid thee live.” 
“ Your majesty here!” exclaimed the queen slightly 
raising herself. ‘* Then indeed I shall die content.” 

“ Talk not of dying, Kate,” rejoined he. “Our phy- 
sician shall bring thee round.” 
A few words from your lips, my liege, wil! accom- 
plish more than all my art can affect,” said Butts. 
«Raise me, I pray you,” said Catherine to the phy- 
sician and Lady Herbert, “ and let me throw myself at 
the king’s feet to implore his pardon.” 

“ Nay, by Our Lady, there is no need of it, Kate,” 
cried the king, with some show of kindness. ‘Set mea 
chair beside the queen,” he added, “ and bring me to it. 
So, Kate,” he continued, as his commands were obeyed, 
“ye see your error, and repent it ?—ha!” 

“ Most truly, my gracious lord and husband,” she re- 
plied. “ Yet while acknowledging my fault, and hum- 
bly entreating forgiveness for it, i must needs say that 
[ have erred trom inadvertence, not design. "I'was but 
a seeming contradiction of your majesty that I ventured 
on. I argued but to draw you forth, as well to benefit 
myself by your able and unanswerable expositions, as to 
make you forget fora whiie the pain of your ailment, 
This I did at the instigation of Doctor Butts, who will 
bear me out in what I say.” 

“ Thatwilt I,” cried the physician. ‘I counselled 
her highness to argue with your majesty—yea, aud to 
contradict you—in the’hope of diverting your thoughts: 
from yourself, and giving you a brief respite from 
suffering.” 

“Thon thou art the true culprit, Butts,” cried the” 
king. “By the rood! but that I need thee, thou 
shouldst pay the penalty of thy folly. Thus much thou. 
art frecly forgiven, Kate; but another matter yet remains 
to beexplained. Art thou a sectary and sacramenta- 
rian? Hast thou received letters and prohibited books 
from Anne Askew ?” 

“ Whence comes this accusation, sire ?” rejoined Ca- 
therine. “From my mortal enemies, the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Bishop of Winchester. Let them prove 
the charge against me, and [ will submit without a mur- 
mur, to any punishment your majesty may chvose to in- 














Sir John Gage—for he is the stalwart personage flict, But I defy their malice.” 
on the king's right—had a soldier-like air and de-| 





These words were uttered with such terrible sig- 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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(From Chambers’ Journal.} 


On the Cliff. 


Half down the cliff the pathway ends, 
The rocks grow steep and sheer; 

Hard by a sudder stream descends; 

From ledge to ledgo with break and bends 
It dashes cool and clear. 


Across the bay green ripples flow 
In endless falls and swell 

Clear shows the ribbed sea-flow below, 

And round dark rocks in whiteness glow 
Smooth sands of crisped shells. 

Foam-specks betore the wind that glide, 
‘The sleeping sea-gulls float; 

Amid eve’s crimson shadows wide, 

Rocked softly by the swaying tide, 
Yet safe as anchored boat 

Their white and folded wings are laid 
On tides that change and flow; 

The daylight passes into shade; 

Yet calm they rest, and unafraid, 
Whate’e: may come and go. 

So safe, ‘mid waste of waters wide, 
Below the darkening sky, 

So safe my heart and I may abide, 

Calm floating on time’. changeful tide, 
Beneath eternity. 


THE LAST OF THE CORSAIRS; 
A Story of an Exasperated Dey. 


By Grorce AueGustus SALA. 
CHAPTER IL. 


IN THE HAREM, 
[ Concluded from our last.| 

The exclamation which he uttered aloud, and in a 
tone of mingled surprise and horror, was drawn from 
him by something which stood in his path, right in the 
midst of the road by the side of the sea. It was a 
very bright moonlit night; and, bathed in the beams 
of the moon, was a figure clad from head to foot in 
white, and which seemed to be extending a long, bony 
arm towards Jack Askew. The horse he rode started 
back, and nearly threw his rider. The surgeon was 
not superstitious. He had seen in the battle-field and 
the hospitals too much of real death, to dread its 
imaginary shadow; but so weird and “ uncanny” did 
the figure look in the streaming moonlight, that for 
the moment he thought it was a supernatural appari- 
tion. The fact that his horse shying, speedily, how- 
ever, reassured him. “ Only men see ghosts,” he said; 
“horses don’t, Come up, old girl. What are you 
frightened at ? By Jove !” he continued, as he reined 
up the animal right abreast of the figure, which con- 
tinued to stand motionless, one arm still extended; 
“it’s only a Moorish woman; and except that all these 
mummies in muslin are as like one another out of 
doors as two peas, I'd swear that it was the lady in 
baggy trousers who was telegraphing to me from the 
house-top. 
Under ordinary circumstances, whenever a Christian 
in Algiers passed close to a Mussulman’s house, the 
master thereof was accustomed to cry, in a warning 
voice, “Tarik !"—an intimation to any females who 
might be about,to get out of the contaminating 
Giaour’s way. Thus, too, if a Christian passed a 
Moorish woman in the street, he was bound, under 
nalty of tine and imprisonment,and of the bastinado, 
if he were a slave, to turn his face to the wall; or, if 
no wall was near, to cover his countenance with his 
hands until the true-believing female had passed by. 
The rules and regulations of Algiers said acthiog, how- 
ever, as to the proper behavior of a Christian gentle- 
man on horseback, who, towards ten o'clock at night, 
met a Moorish woman standing in the middle of the 
road by the seaside. And, again, in the day-time, at 
least, Jack Askew, whose vocation as a medical man 
was well known to the neighbors of Hussein Aga, had 
often been arrested by females of the poorer class, and 
invited into their cottages to prescribe for sick chil- 
dren. “ Perhaps this poor woman wants some physic, 
or her graudaughter’s got the toothache,” thought 
Jack. 
His stock of Arabic was not very copious; but he 
mustered up suftivient to ask the woman in white if 
there was anything the matter with her. 
“It’s more that’s the matter with you, avourneen, 
and with thim ye love and cherish,” the veiled figure, 
to Jack’s utter astonishment, made answer, not only 
in any but with an unmistakable Irish accent. 

“Why, I thought you were a Moor!” he stammered 





out. 

“ And so I am,” replied the woman in white, a tone 
of bitterness contending with her brogue,—“ and so I 
have been, worse luck and a pailful of sorrows to me, 
these three-and-twenty years. I’m Fathima Aissa; 
’m a slave, and a drudge, and a bond-servant to Os- 
man ben Moloy—the Moloys are dacent people, and 
to think of this liver-colored thief of the world having 
an Oirish name! My hands are brown and horn 
with hard work; but Took in my face, and it’s that of 
Biddy Magrath, from the County Clare, that’s been 
a-weeping and a-wailing in this land of pagan villuns 
the curse of Cromwell on ’em!—since the year sivin- 
teen hundred and nincty-hree.” 





She raised her veil as she spoke, and discovered the! 
visage of a woman of some five-and-forty years—a 
visage which was unmistakably European, and had 
once been very comely; but which had grown wrink- 
led and furrowed, either from the effects of the cli- 
mate, or care, or both. : 

“My poor woman !” said Jack, moved by the dis- 
covery so strangely made; “what can I do for you? 
Do you want money? Shall I apply to the British 
Consul ?” 

“ And who’s to pay a ransom for a poor ould worn- 
out divil of an Irishwoman like me, I should like to 
know ?” Fathima Aissa, or Biddy Magrath, went on, 
with increased bitterness, to say. “The ould wretch, 
my master, suys I’m the best hand at planting cab- 
bages and raising melons in the Regency; and he’d 
want two thousand piastres—that’s dollars, ye know 
—to let me go free ?” 

“ But you have no friends in Ireland ?” 

“ What friends should a poor baggage-waggin wo- 
man have, that used to do the washin’ for the sivinty- 
sivinth Foot, and was took out of an orange-sloop 
from Gibraltar by the cruel Moors, three-and-twenty 
years ago? Ohone, ohone! why didn’t I go in a Gov- 
ernment thransport with guns and soldiers aboord. 
And I couldn’t go back to ould Oirland, if any of my 
people was livin’; for Father O’Shane, the praste, 
would curse me from the althar. Sorrow and shame 
to me, I’ve turned Mussulwoman, and that’s worse 
than bein’ an oysterwoman among the lowest of the 
Dublin fish-fags.” 

“ It’s not for me,” the unfortunate pervert from her 
ancestral faith went on. “I’m a good Catholic yet, 
inside of me, although I do go to the Moskey,”—it 
was thus Mrs. Magrat = gatetce the word mosque, 
and she was, for all her Hibernianism, much nearer the 
true Arabic pronounciation of the word than the gen- 
erality of Europeans are—‘on the only day in the 
week when we poor women creatures are allowed to 
say a mouthful of prayers. And if I hadn’t been to 
the Moskey yesterday, and to the bath afterwards, I 
shouldn’t have heard that which, at the peril of my 
feet and my life—for the ould baste, Osman, would 
bastinado me to death if he knew it—I’ve been wait- 
in’ three morthal hours in this road to tell you.” 


“ For heaven’s sake tell me !” broke in Jack Askew. 
The poor Irish bondswoman had so rarely an opportu- 
nity of speaking her own language, that her garrulity 
was pardonable. But to a person on the tenterhooks 
of curiosity it was growing intolerable. 

“ Yell not betray me ?” she said, looking wistfully 
in the surgeon’s face. 

“Tl give you the word of a gentleman not to do so. 
I'll swear it, if you like,” replied Jack. 

“T shall be bate to death, if ye do,” continued the 
Irishwoman. ‘“ Well, then, ye’ve an honest face, and 
Ill trust ye. Be to-morrow night, at ten to the 
minit, at the end of the sthreet El Arish, inside the 
walls, close to the western side of the Kasba, That’s 
the kyastle, ye know, where the murdering Dey of 
Algiers keeps his guns, and his sogers, and his threas- 
ures, and his wimmen, poor sowls—grant them a good 
deliverance out of his wicked ould hands ! Will ye be 
there at the hour and minit ?” 

“For what purpose ?” asked Jack Askew, in a some- 
what undecided tone. 

“To see that which may cost ye yer life, but 
which, if ye’re a true man, ye’d give ten thousand lives 
to see.” 

“Ts it a lady ?” 

“T can say no more. Will ye be there ?” 

“You are not deceiving me ?” 

“T swear it by the Holy Ah !” cried Biddy 
Magrath, disconsolately, I'd forgotten that I’m a Mus- 
sulwoman, and that I can’t even swear.” 

“ Never mind swearing,” cried Jack. “T’ll believe 
you; and [ll be at the place you name at the exact 
hour and minute.” 

“Then good night to ye,” his interlocutor returned. 
“T must hasten home—a purty home it is—or I shall 

missed.” 





She hastily replaced her veil; and muffling her 
haick around her, turned away from Jack, and hastily 
roceeded along the road leading to Osman ben Mo- 
oy’s house. e surgeon had endeavored to make 
her accept a few gold dollars ; but she sternly told 
him that those who sent her were rich enough to bribe 
her with ten times more gold than he had ever dream 
ed of in his life. 

“A mighty curious adventure, upon my word 
said Jack, as he put spurs to his horse, and rode to 
wards the Consul’s. ‘Mysterious enough, in all con- 
science; but I won’t believe that r old Irishwo- 
man’s been playing me false, and [ll trust her what- 
ever may be the result.” 

He said nothing to the Consul of the ensuing night’s 
rendezvous. He felt instinctively that his friend 


? 


y| would at ence assume, that an affair of gallantry was 


at the bottom of the meeting, and would either| 
laughingly congratulate him on his good fortune, or 
endeavor to dissuade him—for obvious reasons, con-| 
nected with the jealousy of the Moors—from follow- 











ing it up; and the surgeon was as little ambitious to 


gain the reputation of a Don Juan in Algiers, as to re- 
flect on the real dangers tu which he was exposing 
himself in keeping the appointment, to which, almost 
against his better reason, he had made up his mind to 
be punctual. To Hussein Aga he, of course refrained 
from saying one word as to his night’s adventure. 
The Moorish merchant he knew would look very black 
indeed, if he heard that his Frankish friend had con- 
versed alone with an unveiled Musselwoman—even 
though she was a slave and-a renegade. 

Jack Askew went early to Hussein Aga’s house the 
next morning, and made some trivial excuse for not 
spending the entire day there, as he had promised to 
do. He rode back to Algiers, and wandered about 
the city, now strolling down to the Mole, where gangs 
of Christian slaves were at work, under guards of fero- 
cious negro overseers, armed with whips of rhinocer- 
ous hide, and now peeping into the tribunals of the 
cadis, where justice was being meted out with the 
strictest impartiality to the subjects of the Dey— 

rincipally on the soles of the feet, and through the 
instrumentality of a pliant banboo cane. 

He was walking, towards sunset, through the street 
called Babazzoun, which, at that time, was mainly 
occupied by the shops of Christian renegades, who 
were permitted to carry onsundry petty trades. Pass- 
sing a little shop, where the embroidering of leather 
papoucches, or slippers, was carried on, Jack Askew 
thought that in the industrial squatting on the shop 
board, he recognized a face familiarto him. The em- 
broiderer was clad in full Moorish costume—caftan, 
turban, and baggy galligaskins; but there was some- 
thing in his countenance that made the surgeon pass 
and repass the window half-a-dozen times, scanning 
him narrowly at each recurring visit. The man kept 
stitching away for dear life, and seemed obstinately 
bent on not raising his eyes from the leather he was 
embroidering; so Jack Askew, resolved on getting a 
good view of his face, stopped, full in front of the 
shop, and he exclaimed in English, “Good morrow, 
friend.” 

The embroiderer started, raised his eyes, and con- 
fronted Jack; but shook his head, and went on with 
his work. One look from him had been quite sufficient 
for the surgeon. 

“ Demetri Xenophontos, by all that’s wonderful !” 
he cried. 

The embroiderer met this exclamation by asking 
him, in the bastard mixture of French, Arabic and 
Italian, known as an lingua franca, what he wanted. 
Of course Jack claimed acquaintance with him as 
Lord Dashabout’s quondam courier, and_ rather 
haughtily demanded what the devil he meant by deny- 
ing his own identity. Where was his lordship? 
where was her ladyship ?—where was Miss Devereux ? 
he asked. These questions he ie passionately in Eng- 
lish; but the embroiderer of slippers continued to 
shake his head, and to declare still in lingua franca, 
that he knew nothing whatever of what the Frank 
was asking. Hewas a good Mussulman, he said, and 
histname, according to Islam, was Ali Murad; if the 
Giaour—whon, parenthetically, he cursed for an un- 
believing dog—didn’t go away, he would call, he 
threatened, for the shaoushes or police, and have him 
well cudgelled, for making a disturbance before a 
true believer’s habitation. Jack Askew, was fain, at 
last, to go away, quite baffled and bewildered at the 
man’s pertinacity of denial, but still wholly persuaded 
that the embroiderer of slippers could no other 
than Demetri Xenophontos. 

The remainder of the day hun 
heaviness on his hands. It seemed as though it never 
would be sunset. And how to get over the time be- 
tween that and 10 o’clock at night. There were no hotel 
table Thotes, there were no pleasure gardens; there 
was no military band playing on the Place de la Re- 
gence; there was no Cafe Apollon, with its dominoes 
and its billiard tables in the Algiers of that day. All 
those improvements came in with Marshal Bourmont 
and the French invaders. The Algiers of 1816 was as 
dull as most Oriental towns, not subdued by European 
arms, arein 1874. Jack Askew could tind no amuse- 
ment than to dive into one dark Moorish coffee-house 
after another; sip a succession of egg-cups full of a 
thick, grouty, bitter mixture, without milk or sugar, 
which might have been genuine Mocha, but was cer- 
tainly very nasty; light up a series of pipes, and listen 
to the dreary suenmting of mandoline and tambour- 
ine, «nd the monotonous chant of the hired coffee- 
house singers, who, throughout the East, all seem to 
have been singing the same words to the same tune 
ever since the days of the Prophet Mahomet. In one of 
these places of entertainment, a professional story-tel- 
ler was exercising his vocation, apparently to the in- 
tense delight of a number of fat Moors who squatted 
round him in a cirele. The tale was, no doubt, highly 


with inexpressible 











amusing to those who understood it, and might have 
been about Sinbad the Sailor, and the Caliph Haroun 
Alraschid, but Jack Askew’s Arabic, as [have already 
hinted, was imperfect, and the story teller’s verbiage 
was Greek to him. 

Nor was roving about the streets of Algiers quite 
devoid of peril to a Frank, in those orthodox days, 
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Of a Christian slave, the Algerines knew well enough 
what to make. They just gave him a kick or a cuff, 
as they passed him, or “scrouged” him against the 
wall, if he barred their passage, but a well-dressed 
Giaour puzzled them somewhat. It was dangerous to 
maltreat him openly, as he might be a foreign consul, 
or a stranger under the protection of the Dey. The 
true believers, therefore, whom Jack Askew met, gen- 
erally struck a balance by muttering that he wasa 
dog, and the son of a dog, and expressing a lively de- 
sire to defile his father’s grave; while the veiled ladies 
presuming on the privilege of their sex, went so far as 
to commend him openly to the care of the foul fiend, 
and to spit upon him. 

There were no public clocks to chime the hour; but 
he had a good English repeater with him; and, precisely 
at ten o’clock, he found himself at the extremity of 
the street El Arish, close to the wall of the fortress- 
palace of the Kasba. An undefinable sense of ap- 
proaching calamity overweighed him; and more than 
once, he asked himself whether the wisest thing to do 
would not be to betake himself to the house of the 
Consul, and give up the harem-scarum enterprise on 
which he hadentered. It was now, however, too late 
to retract ; and, besides, he was ashamed to break the 
promise he had passed to the poor Irishwoman. 

Suddenly a hand was laid on his arm, and, turning 
round, he saw the veiled finger of the moonlit road. 
Once more a warning figure was laid on the figure’s 
lips; but he was left in no uncertainty as to whom the 
visitant might be, for from beneath the thick veil of 
Fathima Aissa, alias Biddy Magrath, he was bidden 
to follow her and make no noise. 

They skirted the high, gaol-like wall of the Kasba 
for about fifty yards, when his conductress stopped 

fore a low-browed postern door. At this portal she 
tapped three low distinct knocks, and at the expiration 
of a minute, the sound of a bolt being withdrawn was 
heard. The postern opened, and a tall negro, in a huge 
white turban, and bearing a lantern, was visible in the 
doorway. Ata sign from Biddy, Jack Askew entered, 
and the postern was forthwith c osed behind him with 
what seemed, to the surgeon, a very ominous bang. For 
a moment, he devoutly wished that he was safe under 
the wing of the British Consul, or, at least, on Hussein 
— housestop, in full enjoyment of the two-water grog, 
and the distant view of the Bay of Algiers. “I’m in for 
it, and no mistake!” thought Jack. 

e tall negro with the lantern, led them through 
what seemed to Jack, an endless succession of low-brow 
ed, vaulted passages, now and then broken by a large 
octagonal hall, with mats laid on the floor, and the walls 
hung with tapestry. At last, he stopped in front of a 
great, horse-shoe-arched door, in front of which hung 
heavy curtains of embroidered silk. Lifting up a portion 
of this drapery, he tapped three times at the gate with- 
in, as Biddy Magrath had done at the postern without. 
In answer to the summons, the inexpressibly hideous 
head of an old negress was shown through the aperture. 
The tall negro said a few words in Arabic to this jani- 
tress, who, extending a long, skinny hand, beckoned the 
surgeon to enter. He turned to see whether the Irish- 
woman and the negro of the lamp were following; but, to 


ly on the side of the head. This was the attire of the 
lady whom Jack Askew saw; but in her attire, her 
Moorish semblance ended. She had glorious black eyes, 
and glossy black hair; but no fat, squabby Moorish oda-| had once or twice been taken for an airing on the sea- 
lisque, with finger-nails stained with henna, and eyelids| shore road leading to Boufarik, in a closely-curtained 
danbed with kohd, was she. As the bewildered surgeon] litter. Peeping between the interstices of those our. 
advanced with faltering step towards her, she rose up|tains one day, she had seen Jack Askew riding towards 
with a great cry, and, a moment afterwards, Jack Askew] the house of Hussein Aga. There chanced to be in the 
and Nora Devereux were immediately locked in each|Dey’s harem an old slave-wowan of Italian birth. This 
other’s arms. woman was frequently permitted to go into the town, 

“ But where amI, and where are you, my darling?”jand even to the public baths. Nora spoke Italian fluent-" 


Jack Askew anxiously inquired, as, covering Nor.’:|ly; and as the old sla.e-woman, who, although a rene- 


hand with kisses, he led her to the divan, and sat dow: | gade, was as secretly, true to her own fuith as Biddy 
beside her. 


Magrath, had shown her some sympathy, Nora did net 
hesitate to seek her aid in discovering Jack Askew’s 
harem of the Dey of Algiers.” whereabouts. The Italian slave met at the bath the 

The lovers’ story was soon told. Jack, indeed, had|Irish BSndswoman of Osman ben Moloy, and there it 
nothing to relate, save that he had come to Algiers from} was that Jack had been accosted by the veiled figure on 
Corfu, that he had sojourned in the Regency for the best|the moonlit road, and thus it was that he now found 
part of a year, and that he had suffered much mental an-|limself in the harem of the Dey of Algiers. 
guish through not receiving any reply to the numerous! ‘The lovers were revolving innumerable plans, and 
letters he had addressed to Naples. That which Nora| racking their brains, to discover some scheme by which 
vevereux had to relate was much more momentous. | Nora might be rescued from the clutches of the Dey, 
About a month after Jack’s departure from Naples, in-| when a sound of voices in violent altercation was heard 
telligence had arrived from Dublin, stating that Nora’s|outside. Then the inner curtains of the door were » 
father, the old physician, was dangerously ill. The next| thrown on one side; there was a great clang and clash 
mail brought news that he was at the point of death; and|of arms, and the room was filled by the eunuvhs and 
passionate entreaties were made by the two aunts of|janissarics of the palace. In the midst of this furious ” 
Miss Devereux, who were nursing the sick man, that she | band appeared an old man of tall stature and command- 
might be immediately senthome. It chanced that land|ing aspect, who, by his richly-furred pelisse, and the 
travelling in Italy was, at that period, in a highly inse-| diamond aigrette surmounting hiv turban, Jack Askew 
cure state. In the south, all wasanarchy; and the Cam-| knew must be the Dey of Algiers. Crouching behind 
pagna, as well as the high-road between Naples and|him, with his sallow face lit up with an ineffable expres- 
Florence, were either infested by the political bands|sion of malignant triumph, was the embroiderer of slip- 
known as Carbonari, or swarming with brigands. Lord | pers of the street of Babazzoun, the renegade Ali Murad, 
and Lady Dashabout, again, hesitated at this season of|otherwise Demetri Xenophontos, whilom traveling 
the year—it was mid-winter—to expose their young]courier to Lord Viscount Dashabout. 
protege to the danger of a passage across the Alps,—Mr.| 4 terrible tale, indeed, | think you will acknowledge. 
Fell’s railway across Mont Cenis being then amorgthe| wel] ; but is this all, you may ask? 
things, not only unknown, but untbought andundreamed} What more would you have? Have I not brought 
of. At last, they elected to avail themselves of the de- things to a terrifically melooramatic climax? There is 
parture from Naples of an English merchantman, bound | the Dey of Algicrs, 1 need not say, in a tremendous pas- 
for Marsei'les; arrived at which seaport, Miss Devereux| ign The natural inference would be that his infuriated 
might safely reach Paris, en route for England and Ire- Highness at once caused his fair Ivish slave, and the 
land. ‘The captain of this vessel was a very worthy man ; presumptuous Englishman who had invaded the sanctity 
and to his care Nora was confided. As an additional) of his harem to be bowstrung, decapitated, sewn up in a 
safeguard, his lordship’s traveling courier, Demetri sack, and flung into the bay, bastinadoed to death, or 
Xenophontos, was sent with her, with strict instructions] 94 Jeast laden with fetters, and cast into the deepest 
to deliver Miss Devereux at the house of her papa, | dungeon beneath the foundations of the Kasba. 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin; and then, without loss of time, But the Dey didn’t do anything of the sort. Why? 
to return to Naples, and give an account of his mission Because, tremendous as it was his [ighness’s indig- 
“Demetri,” Lord Dashabout observed, “was certainly |“ ~~~)’. be ages Regain L 4 : ess of 
bern to be hanced: end hile in his mneny. Miss nation, his terror just then was considerably in exc 

ged; and, while in company, . szance he had s , 

D ” his wrath. The vengeance he had so long courted by 

evereux would never be drowned! : S lenis. wae Gf tenatlh alam one 
But, alack ! there are worse things than drowning aatn-et mgene ane prety, Wat 86 “ong ae ye ba gna 
hich i * ; lad 8 Rien te on him. His scouts had brought him word that a strong 
waeee ey pee See yang wey precssemg by se squadron of British men of-war, under the command of 
from Naples to Marseilles—at least, such things were Admiral Lord Exmouth, was lying outside the Mole, 

ossible in the Mediterranean, and in the year 1816. d that the Admiral sd to bombard the corsair’s 
The worst of possibilities happened to Nora Devereux. |20¢, Mat the <\dmira’ proposed to bombard tee 
a P PP capital forthwith. He no longer dared to murder or even 
The merchantman had not been at sea four days be- to maltreat his pri-oners; although the renegade spy, 
fore she was captured by a Barbary corsair, and brought Ali Murad, who had dogged Jack Askew’s fuotsteps 
in triumph to Algiers. | The captain had been killed ins during the whole afternoon and evening, had given infor- 
hand-to-hand combat with the pirate commander, but the 8 


most flattering promises into her ears. She had even 
been allowed—although under the watchful eyes of the 
eunuehs of the harem—a certain degree of liberty, and 


“ Alas !” answered Miss Devereux: “we are in the 














his surprise, not unmixed with dismay, they had both 
disappeared. John Askew, assistant-surgeon in his 


Britannic Majesty’s land forces, felt, more than ever,| 


that he was ‘in for it.” 

He was almost blinded, when he had passed the cur- 
tains, ye the sudden blaze of light which surrounded 
him. He found himself in an apartment, octagonal in 
shape, like the halls through which he had already pass- 
ed, but much smaller in dimensions, and furnished with 
the most exquisite and tasteful luxuriousness. The 
walls were covered with delicately sculptured arabesques, 
richly gilt and glowingly tinted; the wide spaces between 
the arches into which the halls were divided, being 
Kited with curtains of crimson silk, rayed with gold. 
The roof was vaulted, and inlaid with precious mosaics; 
and the floor, save where it was spread with carpets of 
velvet pile, or heaped with cushions and divans of silk 
and velvet, was paved with cunningly-ornamented en- 
caustic tiles. As for the light, it came from, as it seem- 
ed, hundreds of wax tapers, enclosed in hell-glasses of 
azure or rose color, disposed all round the chamber, or 
pendant in a greatcarved and gilded chandelier from 
the vaulted roof. The subtle a of some deliciously 
fragrant perfume pervaded this apartment; and, dis- 
persed around, were towering porcelain vases full of the 
rarest flowers. 

But the richest, and the rarest, and the brightest, 
and sweetest decoration of this palatial chamber, was a 
lady, sitting Moorish fashion, in the midst ofa great pile 


“ Pe ge ; i the desert mountains. There is 
of carpets and cushions, on the flor. She held, after!bandkercief to her—a ceremony which in Eastern harems, etill uncommon, ranging Over ne ef 
‘the fashion of Algerine ladies, a great fun of peacocks’ 
feathers in one hand, while, by her side, lay a mando!line of tl pager vb lipesinenc te | 
—a musical instrument as dear to the Mauresques, as is| But this, Nora, who although so Catholic, was the staunch- | houses ; no inns; (save one in that village whose re 
the guitar to their Spanish sisters. This lady was clad, | ; esolu r hens, ducks nor geese (except wild geese), no pigs, no donkeys, 
too, strictly in accordance with Moorish sumptuous|do. ‘The old ladies of the harem tried in vain to per- 


etiquette. She wore the veil of transparent gauze 


gold brocade, with hanging sleeves,and jewelled butions 


and the red cap, with ‘lung silken tassel, set coquettish 


rest of the crew were sold as slaves; and Nora, accord-;™@tion of his being secreted in the harem. — : 

ing to the brutal custom of the time, was reserved for Algiers was bombarded, as you know, = ——- 
the harem of the Dey. Demetri Xenophontos showed able damnge to the fortifications, and muc — ne 
himself, under these trying circumstances, the profound |®mong the Moors. At the end of — —_ . 
diplowatist which, by this time, our reader has, proba- | Dey submitted to terms of cupitulation, im virtue 
bly, guessed him to be. He forthwith announced his will-| Which all the Christian slaves, without exception, were 
ingness to abjure Christianity—of which he could have| given up t® the English Admiral. ; 

had but an infinitesimal modicum to abjure—and of em-| There was just one exception, but nobody claimed 
bracing the faith of Islam. Islamisn, indeed, was tobe |him, and he was a regenade to boot. Ali Murad 
highly complimented on receiving the embraces of this|never saw the outside of the Kasba again. He got a 
thorough-paced scoundrel. However, renegades were| receipt in full for his treachery from the grateful Dey, 
always received with open arms in the Regency of Al-|and was eomfortably bowstrung just before the capitu- 
giers; and Demetri Xenophontos, after going through | lation was signed. a 
the customary ceremonies of initiation, became, as Ali) This is how J ack Askew won his wife—for, of course, 
Murad, a very devout Mahometan indeed, and was per-|they were married as soon as they reached England. 
mitted to earn a more or less honest livelihood, as anem.|I am glad to say, also, that they took Biddy Magrath. 
broiderer of slippers in the street of Babazzouo. I alias Fathima Aisse, with them, who became a very 
have no doubt that if the rascal had been captured by a| good Christian again. I don’t think, indeed, that Biddy 
iratical Chinese junk, at the mouth of the Tang-Tse-|had ever ceased to be one. 














~ of paper lanterns, or a carver of ivory chessmen. zine, describes Iccland in 2 c!!'y ay. He says there are no 


,|suade her, but she bade them avaunt. Then threats of| from the established a ger gp carat yet 

: ative : 1 
spangled with gold; the loose, flowing trousers of striped | torture, and even of death, were held out to her, but > - <ee, = wo Bi x Resi — Ps nn 
silk; the voluminous silken sash; the caftan, stiff with! she braved them all. The Dey was now endeavoring to| (y/por'ti 


;overeome her seruples by surrounding her with luxu-| yountains, glaciers, hot springs, volcanoes, earthquakes, north- 
-\ries, by covering her with jewels, and by pouring the |ern lights, caverns, morasses, and above all deserts. 


Kiang, he would at once have avowed his faith in Confu- 
leius, and settled down in Hog Lane, Canton, as a paint-| Icensxp.—~Mr. James Brice, in an article in the Cornbill Maga- 























Nora Devereux had been eight months in the Dey of|tyees, though apparently there were plenty in the tenth century, 
| Algiers’ harem. Resistence to the importunities of this |when we hear of men hiding among them and being banged 
|rezal savage would have been useless; but, luckily for|from them. Nocorn is grown, nor any other crop, except @ 
| Nora, the Jey was a very bigoted Mahometan; and al |few turnips and potatoes which taste only half ripe. The only 
\though he made no secret of his intention to promote the | wild quadrapeds are the blne fox (who has probaly come, as 
| young Irish captive, to be the principal odalisque in his | the white bear now and then does, on ivefloes from Greenland), 
\serag:io, his religious scruples forbade him to throw the |and the reindeer—-the latter introduced about a century ago, 





i i sople, no other 
| = >see ~’|no town except the capital, a ciy of 1,800 people, 
jatenee in lieu of the order of the solemnization of matri-| jjace dentate be called even a village, unless it be the ham- 


‘mony—until she had adopted the Mahometan creed. \Fet of Akureyri, on the shore of the Arctic ocea , with some filty 


jest of Protestant Orangewomen resolutely refused to \sist of two beds, a single jug and basin, anda billiard table,) no 
| . ’ 


no roads, no carriages, no shops, no manntactnres, no dissenters 
, 


«What then, is there?” asks Mr. Brice, and replies, ‘* Snow 
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which he did. Thereupon Victor Schoelcher, Republican, gave 
him the lie, and several deputies from the Left, rushed toward 
him, shouting and shaking their fists. The President of the As- 
sembly, unable to restore order, suspended the sitting. 

From Germany we learn that the ill-feeling between the Gov- 
ernment and the Catholic party, is on the increase, According 
to the North German Gazette, the German Ministry has ordered 
the police authorities, to deal with Catholic associations as 
strictly as the law will permit. The Minister of Justice has in- 
strueted the public prosecutors, to be very vigilant in regard to 
Ultramontane agitation, especially in the press, as illegal acts 
and serious crimes are attributable thereto. 

This feeling is exhibited on all occasions in the most trivial 
manner, and the Deutsche Nachrichten, a German paper pub- 
lished at Valparaiso, is authority for the Cologue Gazette an- 
nouncing that the authorities of a church in Port Monttin 
Chili, have ordered a pain ting for it, representing the Emperor 
William, Prince Bismarck, and Minister Falk among the flames 
of purgatory. 

The German Press is also bitterly increasing its attacks on 
France, and the Cologne Gazette states, with much satisfaction, 
notwithstanding the repugnance of the Alsace-Lorrainers for 
the ‘‘ lightning conductors,” as German helmets are nicknamed, 
the number ot young men who have undertaken military service 
is on the increase. 

The following is a specimen of a Prussian criticism on the 
efforts of the French to re organize their army, which a Berlin 
military writer has based mainly on a report recently made to the 





S37" A few complete sets of Tue Axsion for the 
present year, 1874, (containing William Harrison Ains- 
worth’s Great Historical Romance, “ Wat Tyler,” 
together with a choice selection of interesting informa- 
tion), can be had on early application at the office. 





( The Summary of the Week. 


The event which absorbs the interest of Europe this week is 
the determined attitude which the German Government bas 
taken in the hemming-in of the Carlist Insurrection, Not only 
has a German Ficet been ordered to look after German interests, 
but strong representations have been made to the French Gov- 
ernment protesting against the Pyrenees being made a Carlist 
arsenal, which has had the effect that the French troops guard- 
ing the Spanish frontier, have been re-inforced, and rigorous 
measures have been ordered, to prevent uniformed Carlists from 
crossing the boundary. 

In the House of Commons on Angust 4th, Mr. Burke, Un- 
der Secretary for (he Foreign Department, in an wer to an in- 
quiry from Sir George Bowyer, stated that her Majesty's Govern- 
ment had no intention of taking pert in an armed intervention in 
Spain, and had no reason to suppose that other European pow- 
ers contemplated such a step, which would not meet with en- 
couragement from England. 

It is however, understood, that although England will not join 
in an armed intervention, a thorough understanding has been 
arrived at with Germany on the Spanish question, and that in 
accordance therewith, the British Mediterranean ficet bas already 
left Malta for Barcelona. 

In England, there is little worthy of notice. The Boston and 
Athletic Base Ball clubs,after playing two or three games of their 
specialty, in the provinces, arrived in London on August Ist, 
and on Monday commenced a game of cricket, with the Maryle- 
bone Clab, at Lord’s Cricket Ground, which on the following 
day resulted in a victory for the Americans. who scored 107 
with wickets to ‘fall, against 105 scored by the English Club on 
their complete inning. The latter had however only eleven play- 
ors against twenty-two of the American clubs, 

The British Government intends immediately to effect a com- 
plete re-armament of the fortresses of Gibraltarand Malta. The 
old gansand all shot and shell of obsolete shapes, are being 
rapidly removed, and will be at once replaced with « rdnance of 
the newest descriptions, and most approved patterns. 

In the North of Ireland, there appears to be a strong feeling 
against Home Rule. During a speech made at a meeting at 
Lisburn, Mr. Johnson, M. P. for Belfast, said that before Mr. 
Burt gained Home Rule, he would have to face 100,000 Orange- 
men at the Foyne. This strong declaration drew forth en- 
thusiastic cheering, 4 

‘The whole of the English expedition for observing the transit 
of Venus, with the exception of the Egyptian party, which will 
leave in Octo. sr next, have now departed from Fngland. The 
various stations are Honolulu, Owhyhee, and Atoi, in the Sand- 
wich Islands, Kirguelin, Rodriguez, Cairo (the central station), 
and New Zealand. At the main stations views of the transit, 
will be taken with the photoheliograph; the dry process which 
will be adopted, is that perfected by Capt. Abney, R. E., 
who accompanies the Egyptian party, and who bas had the 
training of the photographers attached to the expedition, The 
various parties, have thus early left for their respective stations, 
forthe purpose of fixing and testing their instraments and 
making the systematic observations necessary, to establish the 
exact latituile and longitude of each station. 

Things in France, still continue to be very mixed, and 
it is with interest we record that the Honso of As- 
sembly has adjourned from August 6th to November 30tb, 
This decision of the majority, might with great propriety have 
been made sometime earlier, and thereby have saved weeks of 
{| sbuse and recrimination, which culminated in a disgraceful scene 
@ 0m Aagust ist. M. Galloni D'Istria, a Bonapartist, had, on the 
® Previous day, used the expression, that the Republic had suc- 

eumbed before the scorn. of honest men. On the following day, 
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Chamber of Deputies through M. Glouin. According to this, if 
read literally, the new armament of the infantry is not decided 
on, and, what ismuch more important, the actual time to be 
passed with the colors has yet to be fixed. Asa natural conse- 
quence of the uncertainty on this last head, the extent of the new 
barrack accommodation required to complete the military dis- 
trict system is not settled. Moreover, the designs for garrison 
and field hospitals, the patterns for the future horse equipment 
and the plans for the intended system of regimental workshops 
are still ‘ander consideration,” and yet of four hundied million 

of francs granted in a lamp for these special objects and for the 
fortifications, little more than a fourth remains available. M., 
Glouin indicates that the opimon of the committee for which he 
reports, though it is unwilling to interfere in War Cfiice details, 
is that the army is at present being made too secondary to the 
fortr sses, and concludes by saying in piteous terms, which are 
mildly mocked by the German critic who quotes his report,that 
it 18 too true that not only are the magazines unfilled and the 
barracks unbuilt but the field army is not yet properly establish- 
ed, and the territorial is not formed at all. 


The German Emperor has issued a general order,referring to 
the practice of duelling in the imperial army. The Emperor 
does not entirely prohibit, admitting that in certain cases it is 
the only means of vindicating one’s honor, consistent. with the 


however, is a challenge to be accepted, without reference toa 
regimental court of honor, which is to report to the colonel. It 
will rest with the colonel to decide, if the duel is to be admissi- 
ble after attempting a peaceable reconciliation. In the event of 
a duel being fought, a member of the cotrt of honor is to at- 
tend, in order to see the rules of duelling observed. The Em- 
peror directs colonels of regiments to report any officers under 
their command whom they may find to engage in quarrels with- 
out cause. Such he wishes to have instantly cashiered. 

A prosecution has been instituted by the Austrian govern- 
ment against Bishop Rudigier, of Linz, for an address delivered 
by him at the close ofa confirmation at Kremsmuster. Allud- 
ing to the proceeding taken against the Prussian bishops, he re- 
marks that he himself might be the onject of similar measures, 
in which case his flock would be bound to stand by and defend 
him. The Pope, he added, had been obliged to condemn the 
ecclesiastical legislation not only of Prussia and Switzerland, 
but of Austria in 1868—when the Concordat was set aside—and 
1874; but his hearers being good Christians who loved the 
Pope would not willingly obey such lawe. Bishop Rudigier was 
the first Austrian bishop who issued a pastoral letter cond 
tory of the legislation of last May, and was then prosecuted and 
convicted, but pardoned by the Emperor. 

The Baltic Gazette, learns, that not only are the seminaries 
and colleges for training Roman Catholic priests in Russia, to 
be subjected to a radical re-organization, but the orphanages 
and creches in Poland, are to be similarly treated, with the 
avowed object of lessening the priestly influence now exercised 
upon them. 

The valuable library of Cardinal Barnano, late Prefect of the 
Propaganda in Rowe, which consisted of six thousand volumes 
relating chiefly to the history of Catholic missions, has been 
rescued from the auctioneer’s: hammer by the Pope. 

The Turkish Government is having trouble with its subjects 
in Crete. The Christians and Mussulmen are arrayed against 
each other, and a strong garrison is required to keep the peace. 
The Christians demand that fall political rights be accorded 
them, and complain that they are oppressed by the Turks with 
impunity in presence of the froops. Both parties are willing to 
be rid of Turkish rule. The Christians favor annexation to 
Greece, while the Mussulmen want to be under the protection 
of Egypt. Conciliation is believed to be impossible, and a seri- 
ous outbreak, it is said, may occur at any moment. 

In United States affairs, there is very little worthy of notice 
everything remaining dull, flat, stale and unprofitable. Busi- 
ness revives very slowly, and we have to deplore a continued 
succession of failares, in all parts of the country. The Stay-at- 
home club, which this season numbers among its members, 
such an unusually large proportion of our citizens, is getting 
through the summer finely, the cool mornings and evenings, 
causing little regret for the loss of the usual annual jaunt to 
mountain or sea shore. This however does not suit the views 








. Waschallenged by members of the Left to repeat the ase i the gentlemanly landlords of our summer retreats, who have 









































principles which ought to prevail among officers. In no case, | hi 


almost unanimonsly hoisted the flag of distress, and are howling 
piteously at the paucity of visitors. 

The Indians continue to be very troublesome, but in several 
minor skirmishes they have been badly used up. 

The press continues to overflow with details of the *‘Beecher- 
Tilton- Woodhull, etc., etc. affair,” and the most minute particu- 
lars of the interviews, and all the maudlin trash of the letters 
between the respective parties are devoured with eager relish. 





‘Who says we have no titled Americans? A Paris paper, La 
Liberte, gravely informs its readers that ‘ Sir Wales, Director 


of Parks in New York, has just arrived in Paris, to study 
proposed embellishments for the transatlantic Metropolis.” 





Ganz BALDI Os Perranca.—tThe Petrarch Centenary at Avignon, 
France, bas called forth a letter from Gen. Garibaldi to Gen. 
Bordone, in which, after quoting a couplet from the poet against 
the Papacy, in proof of the anti-clerical character of his genius, 
he says: 

“Petrarch, like Dante, is certainly one of the most vigorous of 
the ggand pioncers who sapped the foundations of that mons- 
trous edifice of superstition at a time when inqnisitors of every 
order roasted human flesh with as much ardor as the cannibals 
of tbe Caribbean Islands could display. The men who paved the 
way for the great French revolution to whom the world owes the 
ivomortal declaration of the rights o' men—Voltaire, Diderot 
D’Alembert, and all that pleiad of giants would certainly blush 
at having for successors those who to-day are the misfortune of 
humanity, but before these glorious precursors of human eman- 
cipation and with them, we may juatly place the singer of 
‘Laara,’ and cement under his auspices as an antithesis of clerical- 
ism of brotherhood of nations, especially of Krance and Italty, 
destined to march together in the path ot civilization.” 

The statement recently published that Garibaldi, was in such 
bodily prostration as to be unable to bring food to his lips by 
his own hands, has been contradicted in a letter which he has 
written to his old friend, Count Giorgio Pallavicino. The Gen- 
eral says he only wishes he could preserve to his life’s end the 
same good health as he now enjoys; and he declares himself 
ready to join in a campaign should Italy require his services. 





Loox ovt ror Spunrovs THAckeray Reriqves !—Miss Thack 
eray publishes the following warning to the public: ‘‘It has re- 
cently come to my knowledge, by the kindness of a friend, that 
letters and manuscripts are being frequently offered for sale as 
autographs of my father. Some which I have seen are rather 
clumsy forgeries; but they were ‘sufficiently well-executed to im- 

upon persons already familiar with my father’s handwriting. 
May 1 therefore beg you to publish this letter, in order to check 
a fraud which might incidentally be injurious to my father's 
memory? In one case, a letter attributed to him had been 
manufactured by copying a fragment from a magazine article not 
written by him, and appending his signature; and I should much 
regret that correspomdence so compiled should be attributed to 

im.” 





Tua Late Caantes Tirstone Bexs, the English Geographer 
and explorer in Africa, whose death is reported by cable from 
England, was born in London, October 10th, 1800. He received 
a commercial education, then studied law, and afterwards en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits, residing for several yearsin Mauri- 
tius, He resided at Leipsic in 1836-38, and acted as British 
Consul for Saxony. Considering Abyssinia of great importance 
in connection with the commerce of Central Africa, he set out 
in 1840 on aj urney of discovery in that region. Ia 1861, in 
company with his wife, he made a journey in Syria, in the 
course of which he indentified Harran, near Damascus, as the 
residence of the patriarch Abraham. 

Tn 1865 Mr. ‘and Mrs, Beke left England on a fruitless mis- 
sion to efiect the release the Abyssian capttves. In 1860 he re- 
ceived a pension of £1'.0 in consideration of his geographical re- 
searches, and especially of the value of his Cr in 
Abyssinia. Among bis works are ‘‘Origines Biblice,” or **Re 
searches in Primeval History,’ (1834), for which the University 
of Tubingeu conferred upon him the degree of Ph. D.; ** State- 
ment of Facts” relative to his journey in Abyssinia (1845); ‘The 
Sources of the Nile in the Mountai s of the Moon” (1848); 
‘ Geographical Distribution of Languages in Abyssinia” [1849]; 
«Sources of the Nile, with the History of Nilotic Discovery,” 
in which are incorporated the results of his previous labors 
(1 £60); ‘Jacob's Flight, or a Pilgrimage to Hawan,” written in 
conjunction with his wife (1865) ; and ‘‘ The British Captives in 
Abyssinia,” ({867).. He was brought into prominence a few 
months ago by his reported discovery of the real Mount Sinai. 





Joun Baicut on THe Temprsance Question.—The following 
letter on thé temperance movement has been addressed by Mr. 
Bright to Mr. W. H. Gregory, of Bradford : 

**Lonpon, June 5th, 1874. 

* Tcannot write you a long letter on the temperance question 
and my views uponit. Iam sorely t:oubled with letters, and 
am obliged to omit answers to very many of them. I may say, 
however, that iu my opinion, appeals should be made to all 
members of Christi»n churches, in the hope of creating a great 

ublic opinion among the thoughtful and religious classes in 
es of the temperance movement, and of offering through 
them to the view of the nation, a grand example of abstinence 
from the use of articles which are so seldom useful and so often 
pernicious. If the professing Christian people would take this 
watter in hand, the great work would go on pro:perously, their 
example would tell rapidly upon public opinion, and upon the 
customs of the nation, and a great reform would bein process 
of certain achievement, and, as this more rational opinion was 
created, would enable the legislature to assist in it by such rea- 
sonable restrictions as the case may require, and asthe con- 
stituencies would be able to sustain. At present, a few persons 
clamor for legislation, which the couctry is not —— for 
and which it will not bear. ‘Ihe consequence of this is failure, 
there being much contention and no result. The friends of 
temperance should leave Parliament to form an opinion, trust- 
ing that when aa opinion is formed, whats®ever is judicious in 
legislation will naturally and easily follow. Ina great reform 
of this kind, Parliament can do little, but that portion of our 
people which cares for religion, can indeed doall. 1he ministers 
of religion and the multitudes of good men and women who 
listen to them from week to week, can make that reform you 
seek. Without their zeal and cooperation, it is im ible and 
adream. If Lhavetime and opportunity, I gay much 
more, but this may be sufficient for the moment asa reply tg 
your note, Jous Bxiout,’ 
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European Miscellanies. 


Taz Proper ‘Irrte or Queen Victoria.—A discussion has 
arisén in England abont the proper title of Queen Victoria, and 
the Palt Mall Gazette, in alluding to the subject, says: 

‘* Dr. Beke asks of the Times whsther *Queen of the Britains’ 

is not the Queen’s legal title. It ceriainly is the title on the 
coin, ‘ Britanniarum Regina.’ But is the coin to be se’ against 
acts of Parliament and proclamations, which describe her Ma- 
jesty as Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
Jana ? The‘ Britanniarum Regina’ must be taken as a Latin 
abbrevation of a title rather too long and too awkward for na- 
mismatic use. As to the phraseitself, ‘ British Islands’ is, from 
Aristotle downwards, the very oldest description in all languages 
of the two'islands of Great Britain and Ireland; but it may be 
doubted whether they ever were, in any language, spoken of as 
‘ The Britains.’ At any time since the Armorican migration 
‘The Britains” would have meant the insular and tbe continen- 
tal ‘ Britannia,’ the island of Great Britain, and that part of Gaul 
called * Britannia,’ ‘ Brittany, or ‘ Bretagne.’ {t is in opposi- 
tiom to this last, ‘ Britannia Minor,’ that we speak of our own 
island as ‘ Great Britain,’ * Britannia Major,” It may, perhaps, 
be better not to go too minutely into the subject, as * Britan- 
niaram Regina’ does in the literal and grammatical sense 
amount toa claim of sovereignity over part of the territory of 
the French Republic, though, doubtless, nothing was further 
from the thoughts of those who, in bringing in the title of 
‘ Britanniarum Rex,’ gave up the title of * Francie Rex.’ There 
is a diffioulty of the same kind at the other end of Europe. The 
Czar calls himself ‘Emperor of all the Russias.’ Yet it is cer- 
tain that one at least of the Russias, the old Red Russia, forms 
no part of the Russian dominions. It forms instead the more 
northern part of the modern kingdoms of Galicia and Lodo- 
meria—elegant Latin forms of the original Russian names—now 
held by the common sovereign of Hungary and Austria." 


Beer mx Great Barrain.—A Parliamentary paper lately issued 
shows that, including ‘‘beginners,” paying 12s. 6d. each for their 
licenses, ‘and of whom there are 3,179, the total number of 
licensed common brewers in the United Kingdom last year was 
29,929, and the total amount of license duty paid by them was 
£416,116 7s., besides net supplemen ary charges amounting to 
£22,239 6a. additional. One brewing firm paid £10,784 12s 6d. 
as license daty on over 850,00) barrels of ale and under 900.0 0; 
and three brewers paid license duty on over 65),0 0 barrels and 
under 700,000 each, their aggregate contributions to the revenue 
amounting to £25 278 7s. ‘The total number of brewers not be- 
ing victuallers or persons licensed to sell beer on the premises 
in thé United Kingdom in 1873 was 2,671 of whom 2,522 belong to 
England; the victuallers were 99,061 in number, 69,94‘ belong- 
ing to Fngland; and the persons licensed to sell beer on the prem- 
ises, all of whom are in England,reach a total of 40,70'. There 
were 18,686 victuallers in England who brewed their own beer. 
The amoant of malt consumed by common brewers not being 
victuallers or holders retail of licenses was 45,533,976 bushels; by 
victuallers 7,570,585 bushels; by p hi d to sell beer to 
be drunk on their premises, 3,682,183 bushels; and by persons 
licensed to retail beer not to bé drank on the premises, 458,993 
bushels. The total exports of beer trom the United Kingdom 
between the 1st of October, 1872, and the Ist of October, 1873, 
amounted to 5 3,602 barrels, and the total declared value of 
which amounted to £2,384,3 6. 


A petition is in course of signature among clergy belonging to 
the Extreme High Church party in England praying that the 
Archbishops and Bishops may be relieved from their duties in 
the House of Lords. The petitioners say that they do not wish 
to be understood to express any opinion for or agaiust the pres- 
ent union between Church and State. 


Dvnixe the debate in the House of Cox mons on the church 
bill Mr. Newdegate told arather curious story. In one of his 
patishes he was afflicted with a clergyman, not of extremely 
Catholic, but of extretiely Calvinistic views. On one occasion 
the clergyman denounced a number of children who had been 
confirmed by the Bishop as ‘doubly children of heh” Mr. 
Newdegate instituted a suit against the fiery Calvanist, and was 
told that it would’ cost him £2,500 to relieve the parish of him. 
He received a hitt that if he paid the clergyman’s debts he 
would be prevailed upon to leave. He accordingly satisfied the 
reverend gentleman's creditors by paying them £700, and the 
clergyman retired. Mr. Newdegate asked, amid much laughter, 





Private Dainkinc 1n ExGianp. —The report of the Justices of 
teh city Manchester at the conclusion of the general annual li- 
censing meeting last year, is avong the papers recently laid be- 
fore Tarliament. !n this report the Magistrates says: ‘In con- 
sequence of the great increase taking place in the so-called gro- 
cers’ licensee, and which tends to the inorease of private drink- 


brought before the Justices are the result of public or privat 
drinking, and as the system extends the difficulty will be in- 
creased. It appears from the Chief Constable's return that out 


and charged with drunkenness in the ten months ended the 31st 
of July, 1873, no Jess than 1,679 were’ persons apprehended be- 
tween 12 o'clock at night and 6 o'clock in the morning, and the 
inference is that most of these cases were causel by private 
drinking, as al! houses for the sale of intoxicating liquors to be 
consumed on the premises were closed at 11 o'clock at night.” 


A few days since, at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 
in London, at the end of the opera, when amid a hurricane of 
applause Mile. Albani, the Albany prima donna, was called be- 
fore the curtain,a gentleman in the grand tier threw a boquet and 
a boxat the prima donna, the’ latter of which unluckily strack 
her with considerable force in the centre of the forehead: The 
author of this calamity was observed to throw up his.arms with 
age ture of despair when he saw the lady place her hands on 
her forehead and instantly retire to her private room, where 
some simple remedies were applied with good effect. Perhaps 
it should be added that the restoration was a little’ assisted by 
the discovery that the guilty box when opened contained a tiara 
of splendid diamonds. 


Ar the recent sale in London of the Cressingham collection of 
pictures, the works of the best English painters bronght large 
prices asusual. Morland’s ‘ Saturday Night’’ sold for £173, 
and ‘* Sunday Morning” £287, T. 8. Cooper, R. A. : Interior of 
a Shed, with » sheep and calf, £152; A Monntain Group, even- 
ing, £241; Autumn, £315; ‘* Cooling the Hoop,” £4'2, 0. W. 


inisters and Elders, £106. R. Ansdell, R. A. : Donkeys and 
Gypsies on a ‘ ommon, £357. E. W. Cooke, R. A.: “ Vinegia, 
Vinegia ” £315. F. R. Lee, R. A.: Oaktree Ford and Market 
Cart, £286 '0s. Joint works by F. R. wee and T.S. Cooper : 
Summer Breezes, £588; The Watering-Place, £682 10s.; An 
Avenue of Scotch Fires near Barnstaple, with sheep, £330 15s. : 
Mountain ‘cenery with cattle, £409 10s. A joint work by J. 
Phillips, R. A., and R. Ansdell, R. A., Going to be Fed, was 
bought by Messrs, Colnaghi for £798, 


Some or THE DistTiNGvisHep INHABITANTS OF 1H@ CONVICT 
Prison at Dartmoor.—The Tichborne claimant. will arrive at 
Dartmoor convict establishment shortly, but as he will be placed 
with the tailoring gang, in which occupation he 18 being 1n- 
structed, visitors will only be able to see him during the exer- 
cising half hour. Bidwell, the Bank of England forger, is at 
Dartmoor, and séems in a very complacent frame of mind. 
also is Capt. Dashwood, who fleeced so many tradesmen by dar- 
ingly personating the Dake of St. Albans. His tfme will shortly 
expire, having been lessened by his good behavior, although his 
artfalness has necessitated incessant watching. Lately a dis- 
charged convict was fetched av:ay by his father, a wealthy mer- 
chant, in a carriage and four horses. He waé originally con- 
victed of forging his father’s name, the father being the nominal 
and unwilling prosecutor. Ths convicts have just completed 
an extensive and massively-built new wing, fitted with every ap- 
pliance for safety and convenience which ingenuity and expe- 
rience could suggest. The cells are taice as large as the old 
cells. For the army of convicts now at Dartmoor, 3,000 loaves 
are baked diily. 


The French Government have published another proclama-. 


tlon warning people from emigrating without previously making 
inquiries of the Administration. 
mendation is necessary on account of numerous demands made 
to the Government by emigrants for assistance to enable th m 


to return to France, and particularly from emigrants to Phila- 


delphia, where many Frenchmun ‘have not found the advantages 
promised by the emigration agents. 


Ar rae foot of the memorable slab of the late Dr. Hunter, 


ing, and itis impossible to judge how fur the drunken cases | Cidental. 


of 7,618 persons apprehended and taken before the Magistrates {two guides and a porter, left Zermatt to ascend the Matterhorn 


Cope, R. A.: “ Oliver Cromwell receiving a Deputation of 


So bats sends to that journal a very tquching story from the little 


The note adds that this recom- 


whose body was removed to Westminster Abbey some years 


Str Josern Neara McKenna, residing at 67 Lane aster-gate, 
Hyde Park, was fined £20 and costs at Marylebone police court 
in London last week for employing a male servant without 
having a license, and for using and wearing armorial bearings 
without a license. A gentleman who represented Sir Joseph 
said there was no intention to defraud, the omission being ac- 


The Inland Revenue offcers, however, pressed for 
the full penalty. 


A few days since an English geatleman (Mr. Nicholson), with 


|for the first time this season. A stone hut had been buiit by the 
andtords of the hotels here, as a resting place for the first night, 
| lat an elevation of }2,000 feet above the sea level, or 2,800 feet from 
|the summit, the whole height of the peak being about 14,'00 
|feet The party reached the hut all right, and in the evening 

burved LUlne lights, which were seen from below. Very eurly the 
next morning they started for the tep, which they safely reacbed 
at 7 A. M, and were clearly seen, haviog pat up a white flag. 
The morning being qnite clear,they had a wagnificent prospect. 
Clouds soon afier began to form, and in the evening there was 
some rain. ‘Lhe party effected their descent in safety. 

A sTaTUE of Cromwell is about to be erected at Manchester, 
Eug. The likeness of the uncrowned king ia the result of the 
sculptor’s study of the well-known mask, Lord de Grey's minia- 
ture, and the bust at the Reform Club, and is strikingly life- 
like and characteristic. Cromwell is dressed in a sleeveless buff 
coat, jack boots and leather gloves, his arms and legs being pro- 
tected by chain mail, and his breast by a stee) breastplate. His 
head is bare, and his hair blown slightly backward by the wind, 
With his right hand resting firmly on his sword, and his kft 
stretched out in a downward direction, he appears to be survey- 
ing the movements in the plain below and issuing a command 
The attitude and expression are int ly energetic, without, 
however, in the slightest degree overstepping the limitations of 
sculpture. It is the representation of the hero ina heroic 
mood, and is equally satisfactory in conception and exec ution. 

Tae Araican DiamMonp Fietp.—According to a London corre- 
Spondent, the estimated value of sll the diamonds which have 
been discovered at the diamond fields of -outh Africa during the 
last three years does not fall far short of ten millions sterling. 
Many of the gems are of inferior quality, that is to say, of a yel- 
lowish coldr. ‘The largest pure white stone weighed between 
-0 and 80 karats, and the largest ‘ off-colored” 288) karats. It 
is right to add that large gems are by no means exceptional, the 
diseovery of stones weighing from 40 to 80 karats being common 
@nough, As is well known, the value of the diamonds in the 
European market has been greatly depreciated by the enormous 
quantity exported to this part of the world from t e Cape, but 


the price of colored stones have been more affected than those 
of the purer qualities. 


A Batour Exampce.—A correspcndent of the Jouroal Des De- 

































town of Labr. The writer says : ‘ A funeral which excited pro- 


found interest took place in our industrious little town yester- 
day. It was that of an old couple who had lived most affection- 
ataly together for halfa century. The wife died the day before 
yesterday, and the h@sband in an agony of grief, threw himself 
on the bed to press his lips once more to hers, The shock was 
too great for bim, and he was taken up lifeless, Sh was a fer- 
vent Catholic, he a zealous Protestant. But the difference of 
faith does not seem to have produced the slightest discord in 
this exemplary household. At the funeral the Roman ‘ atholio 
prfest and the Protestant pastor walked side by side, and the 
presence of nearly the whole populatioa proved their respect 'to 
the departed and their satisfaction at this indication of to!erance,| 


Tue Vexpome Couumn.—The Paris correspondent of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph writes as follows: 

“The Colonne Vendome is every day rising higher and high- 
er, and it will attain its former elevation about the beginning of 
ne@September. To speak by the card, it will be as high as 
formerly, less the nititude of its statue. For it seenis to be de- 
cided that the column is to have no capital, the editice is to be 
lett unerowned. In this state it will be a fit exemplar of France; 
it will appropriately embody the provisional government—the 
impersonal Septennate. But is there not something like moral 
cowardice in thus shirking the’ responsibil ty of replacing the 


back, the actual resting place of Ben Johnson is now marked by 


statue of the man who is identified witht the column? The 
a small’ tablet let into the floor of the abbey on which is in- 


if that was a decent state of the law. figure in imperial robes, which the late Emperor had 








ComsecraTION OF Franciscan Frians 1x Lonpoy.—We take 
the following from the London Daily News of the July 17th : 


** A solemn eonsecration of Franciscan friars at the Church 
of the Third Order, Stratford-le-Bow, in honor of tt. Bonaven- 
ture, O. S. F., Cardinal Bishop find doctor of the church, bas 
been held on the occasion of the sixth century of his death. 
The tridaum commenced on Sunday,and wa: continued until 
last evening, when it concluded with ‘the consecration and a 
sermon by his Grace Archbishop Manning. ‘the Pope has again 
conferred a signal favor on the brothers and sisters of the Third 
Order of St. Francis, by granting a plenary indulgence to all the 
members of the order who shall consecrate themselves to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. ‘ The Teritaries of St. Francis,’ so runs 
the petition to the Pope,‘ happy in' having’ the seraph of Assisi 
{or their father, happy and proud in having the person of -your 
Holiness an elder brother, who is the living -glory of this im- 
mense rape: | feel themselves urged by the desire of sharing m 
the glow of devotion to the Heart of Jesus. ‘Ihus, not satisfied 
with the consecration which has been’ made in their respective 
dioceses, they ask, they ardently implore from your Holiness the 
favor cf consecrating in a special and solemn mater the whole 
Third Order to the Sacred Heart, in order to draw from this 
divine source the necesrary stréngth to renéw themselves in the 
Christian spirit, and the courage’and zeal’ to work more and 
more at their own sanctification, hoping therefore to hasten on 
the triumph of your Holiness and the Catholic Church.’ after 
a ceremony special to the occasion, the Archbishop dwelt on the 
virtues of St. Francis, who resembled Jesus in his poverty and 
humiliation more than all the other daints, and said that the rule 
of the Ordor of Franciscans was that they, like him, should love 
God with all their hearts, with all their minds, and with all 
their strength, and their neighbors'as themselves. Their object 
was to preach against the pride of the world, and to 
show humility in everything. The members then’ prostrated 
themselves before the Host; and solemnly dedicated themselves 
to the Sacred-Heart of Jesus. The indulgences gained by the 
faithful in this act of consecration are stated’ to be~ first, an it- 
dulgence of seven’ years and sevefi' quarantines for! those who, 
beihg sorry for their sins, shall visit a Franciscan church and 
pray there for the prosperity of the Holy Father; and secend, a 

induilgenée’to those who shall ‘each day visit ‘a Francis- 
ean church’ where the — is — and receive the 
Hicly Communion on one three days, These indulgences 
pre applicable to he souls in purgatory,” 


scribed ‘‘ O Rare Bex Johnson."’ 
is in Poet's Corner, and many visitors have accordingly been 
under the impression that his remains were deposited there. 


force exerted is so enormous that no pipe can resist it. 
vention is intended to give the water a chance to expand without 
bursting the pipe. It attempts this by securing in the inside of 
the metal pipe a space equal tu the differéice of volume between 
water and ice, so that when the water freezes it occupies the 
space reserved for it, instead of exerting, its force on the pipe 
and bursting it. This is practically carried out by passing 
‘through the water pipe a small india rubber tube, specially made 
for the purpose, and of such a diameter that the space inside it 
isa little more than equal to the increase: in the volume of the 
iee. The India rubber tube is always kept full of air, so that 
when the water freezes it finds necessary space for expansion, 
for by compressing the air tube it displaces the air and takes its 
place. When the ice melts the tube again expands, becomes 
filled withair, and is ready for anvther frost, and so on for any 
number of times without requiring attention. 


A Droveut is apprehended in some parts of England. Water 
is already being carried from the brooks and rivers for domestic 
purposes, The hay harvest has in many places been a failure, 
and it seems to be generally supposed that improved drainage 
combined with the felling of woods and forests, which have 
been proceeding pari passu during the last twenty years, are in a 
measure answerable tor these results. The prospects of part 

ridge shooters are deplorable, for under the modern eonditions 
of agriculture, a want of cover is experienced more or less every 
year. On the upland pastures, the thick tufts of grass, so lively 
both for hares and birds, are all worn away, and in the mead- 
ows the young grass is thin and feeble. London however has 
experienced a great and sudden rainfall, Jess di‘astrous, bat not 
unlike im character that at Pittsburg. Near Hackney, omni- 
busses bad to cease running for a time, from the floods—horses 
breast high in water, and furniture in the lower rooms of the 
nouseés floating about. The rain fell so thickly, that, at times, 
it veiled completely ‘one side of the street’ from the other, as if 
by the dowt sweepafa curtain. The lightning was mischievous, 
and in a good many instances fatal, 





The monument to the poet 


Tue following plan for the prevention of the-bursting of water 
pipes during frosty weather, has been invented in England. It 
is well known that when water freezes, it expands, and that the 
This m- 



























laced on’ the summit, was considerably injured at the 

all of the column, but it could surely be repaired as easily 
as the edifice of which it used to form the ornament. 
Or, better still, /e petit caporal, the still-remembered figure in 
cocked hat and close-buttoned great-coat, might be again hoist- 
ed up to the place from which he has looked down on so many 
chsnges of government. In all these changes the worship of /¢ 
petit c po-a’ has never relaxed. Whatever the prevailing faith 
of the moment, if in France there can be said to be any faith, 
and if any faith can here be said to prevail, priiein the most 
famous soldier of his time has never faltered, The Republican 
Beranger and the monarchist Thiers have done more to per- 
petuate his gtory than'the most devoted Bonapartist. There 
surely could be no impropriety in restoring tbe little corporal to 
his elevated sentry-box. The statue was relegated to the stuwpy 
pedestal at Courbevoie which closes the vista of the long Ave- 
nue de la Grande Armee, and after fhe 4th of September it sud- 
denly disappeared from view. But faithful hands hid itin the 
Seine until the tide of war had rolled away ; so the old statue is 
srill forthcoming, and p tit b nh mme til encore” 








-_P - —_—_____—- 
Tue ‘“‘EncycLopzpra Brrrannica.”—The Academy says: ‘We 
anderstand that the publication of the new edition of the ‘En- 
cyclopwdia Britannica” may be expected to commence in the 
course of afew months. It appears that more’ that half the 
matter of the ninth edition will be new, the recen€ rapid pro- 
gress of «cience having rendered extensive changes necessary, 
‘The portion uimost ready contains articles on various branches 
of natural history by Professor Huxley, Mr. A. R. Wallace, Mr. 
St. George Mivart, and Dr. W. C. MoIntosh; on 
anatomy by Professor Turner; on anthropology by Dr. E. 
B. Tylor; on archeology by Dr. Daniel Wilson; and 
on classical archwlogy by Mr. A. S. Murray of the British Mu- 
seum. The articles on Indian geography are contributed by Dr. 
W. W. Hunter; and among other geographical articles are Asia, 
by General Strachey; Africa, by Mr. Keith Johnston; Afghanis- 
tan, by Colonel Yule; and Alps, by Mr. John Ball; Assyrian 
Egyptian history and antiquities are dealt with by Sir M. Raw- 
linson, Mr. Sayce, and Dr. 8. Birch. In philosophy, Professor 
(room Robertson, Mr. W. Wallace, of Merton College, and Mr. 
James Sully are among the contributors; while Professor Sidney 
Colvin deals with art and fine arts. Canon Venables writes ox 
ecclesiastical antiquities, and Sir Trayers Twiss on ecclesiastical 

d international law.” 
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Twenty Years. 
By R. M. M’Loze. 


‘Tis twenty years to-day, sweet wife, 
i Since you and I wer wed; 
How swiftly run the sands of life, 
How fast the years have - ped ! 
it seems no more than yesterday 
Since, by the altat’s side. 
Clasped hand in band, we knelt to pray, 
And you were made my bride. 
Yon were a gentle maiden then, 
With hair and eyes like night; 
And I, a boy ‘mong older men, 
Untried in life’s great fight; 
But, ab! those curls are seamed with grey, 
Those eyes not lustrous now; 
For Time bath writ, with iron pen, 
Deep furrows on thy brow. 
We see tombstones by the church 
Bear record of the dead; 
We've seen the aged —the beautiful— 
Beneath the cold earth laid; 
But all those years to us, sweet wife, 
Have e’er been years of joy; 
For God bas given us jewels rare— 
A gentle gi:l and boy. 
We care not for the bustling world, 
And all its stores of gold; 
For we've a mine of wealth and love, 
W hose value is untold. 
Then, while the rich go flaunting by, 
And time creeps on apace, 
On thm we'll cast no envious eye— 
Meet age with cheerful face. 
The roses from our chéeks may fade, 
Our locks grow thin and grey; 
But bearts that love can ne’er grow old, 
And true love ne er decay. 
Then draw your chair beside the hearth, 
Acd lay your hand in mine; 
And [ will pledge anew my love— 
And you will pledge me thine! 


HIGHLAND JESSIE: 


* A TRUE TALE OF THE 
BEPOY INSURRECTION. 
CHAPTER XXXIL 


LUCKNOW.—T4E ROUTE TO CALCUTTA, 
(Concluded from our last). 

We need not follow Highland Jessie and Bessie 
Hope through their kindly ministrations to the sick 
and wounded until the time when succor came,and they 
were relieved from their arduous duties. 

General Havelock stood upon the entrenchments of 
Lucknow, and he looked Jong and wistfully about him. 
A crowd of officers surrounded him, and for some few 
minutes none spoke. All seemed to hang upon the 
words which would come from the lips of the veteran 
warrior. 

The silence, however, became painful, and one said, 
“ General, you think we cannot march ?” 

Havelock shook his head. 

“We cannot !” he said. “I can share your dangers 
and privations with you, and, probably, render both 
less by the reinforcements I bring you; but we are 
not yet strong enough to leave Lucknow.” 

The officers looked into each other’s faces, and sev- 
eral nodded assent to that opinion. 

General Havelock spoke again, and his eyes kindled 
as he glanced around him, 

“Gentlemen, I made every exertion that man could 
make to reach you earlier, and I rejoice that I am not 
too late. My small force has fought every inch of its 
way, and I have lost five hundred men within the last 
mile and a half of this place. I can but help you—I can- 
not relieve you; forthe enemy are in masses about us.” 

“It is but too true,” said the officer in command of 
the entrenchment. “It is just as you say, General.” 

“Were we men alone,” added Havelock, “ all would 
be well. There is no Sepoy force that could oppose 
our march. But the women—the children—the 
wounded and the sick—what could we do with them, 
harrassed by a host of foes ?” 

The condition of affairs, however, was much im- 
proved since the arrival of General Havelock, and the 
sick no longer suffered the privations they had before 
to endure. 

A strong foraging party went some twelve miles 
into the surrounding country, and brought in a quan- 
— rovisions, and water was tolerably abundant. 

ut Lucknow was still besieged by a tremendous 
force of Sepoys. 

A feeling of greater peace had come over Bessie 
Hope and her sister, Mrs. Fletcher, although the latter 








“T am happy !” said Jessie, as she leant her head 
upon the shoulder of Bessie, and burst into tears. 

Bessie was rather alarmed at this sudden outburst 
of feeling; but it was soon passed, and Highland Jes- 
sie was able to speak. 

“T am better, far better now,” she said; “ but my 
heart was so full that I felt I must weep. They were 
tears of joy, my dear friend—you see they were. We 
weep for joy, we weep for sorrow; but the one 
relieves, and the other only opens up the well of 
suffering. I am very thankful and happy.” 

“ But what for, Jessie ?” 

“ He has come ?” 

“ He ” 

“Yes, my own Donald! I saw him as he marched 
along the entrenchment; he has sought me, from our 
dear old Highland home, in the burning wastes of 
India He is here, Bessie, and I have been held to 
his breast! My own Donald! Can you wonder that 
I am happy, now ?” 

“ Ah, no!” 

“ Oh, to feel there is some human heart that feels 
only for you! To feel that you are dearly, truly 
fondly loved, as you would wish to be! That is joy 
my dear Bessie! And it is a joy that you, too, 
ought to feel, for you know that the gallant Jeffur 
loves you even as my Donald loves me.” 

“He does! he does! But where is he now ?— 
where ‘s he now, Jessie? How can I see him ?” 
“Leave all to him. He will find some mode of 
seeing you. ‘True love is inventive, and ftll of enter- 
prise. Do you think that Jeffur will not hit upon 
some plan for seeing you, loving you as he does? Ah, 
yes! Rest in peace, and hope for the best. Heaven 
only can say how this fearful war will end; it must, 
surely, some day, and then you will be happy.” 

“T will pray for that day to come, Jessie.” 

And now another day passed away, and Mrs. F letch- 
er, being indisposed, did not accompany Jessie and 
Bessie a in their stroll by the entrenchments of 
the Residency, which they took at sunset. 

There was a part of the defences which ran along a 
age wall, on the outside of which was a deep hol- 
ow, which, in the rainy season was an impetuous 
watercourse, but which now was, in appearance, but 
a gap in the parched earth. 

he ladies and invalids were the only persons who 
frequented this spot; but of late, such had been the 
increasing anxiety of all in the Residency, that it had 
been neglected for the entrenchments, and on this 
evening, Highland Jessie and Bessie Hope were the 
only persons who wandered amid the bushes and the 
trees. 

A sentinel paced by the corner of the wall, in such 
a position that he could see if any enemy approached 
it, and they could hear his slow, measured tread upon 
the dry earth. 

Some tall trees were close to the wall, and the soft 
evening air made a pleasant rustling in their branches. 
The two young girls sat down on a mossy bank, and 
Jessie had just made a remark to Bessie Hope, to the 
effect that a blessed feeling of peace had come over 
the Residency since the cessation of the nightly as- 
saults by the Sepoys,when they heard a hasty footstep 
approaching them. 

t was Jeffur. By Donald’s aid he had been en- 
abled to steal from bis temporary place of refuge, and 
now stood before them. In another moment he had 
clasped Bessie to his heart. 

‘ Come,” said Jeffur; “I would speak to so both, 
for I have things to say to you which I have only 
learnt in yonder camp, and which it is fit that you 
should know, as they may influence your future pro- 
ceedings.” 

Jeffur then led them both aside among the trees. 
There was a gentleness and tenderness about the 
manner in which Jeffur spoke to Bessie Hope that it 
would be quite impossible to describe in words. The 
whole soul of the young mountain Chief was full of 
love for that young English girl. 

And she, too, as she rested lightly on his arm and 
looked up into his face, no longer attempted to conceal 
that he was the one cherished object of her dearest 
thoughts. 

Bessie Hope listened to him,half, or more than half, 
convinced of all he chose to say before the words had 
left his lips. 

“ Dearest,” he said, “by all the danger we have 
passed through together, and by all the moments so 
full of happiness that have been mine, in the joy of 





had to mourn the death of that little one she had 
brought through so many dangers, and she could hear| 
no news of her husband. 

Highland Jessie had disappeared almost immediately 
after the arrival of Havelock’s column; and when she | 
came to the ladies’ quarters, and sat down again by 


merely feeling that you were near me, and that I was 
shielding you from harm, I pray you to listen to me 
now.” 

“ Ah, Jeffur, say what you will, I cannot conceal 
from you, if I would, that I ever listen to you with 
pleasure; you know how imuch cause I have to be 


the sisters, there was, if we may use the eye a| grateful to you.” 


refulgent look about her face and eyes, suc 
had never before seen. 
look at her, and, at last, taking her by the hand, she 
said, “ Jessic, what has happened ? 


happy.” 


as they 


“ Nay, dear Bessie it is 1 who should speak of grat- 


Bessie Hope could not but) itude to you, for lending to my poor and worthless 


‘life the charm of your dear affection. But it is of the 


You look so very | time coming I would fain speak to you.” 


“ What of it, Jeffur—you look disturbed ?” 


plan. 


“T am so, Bessie; the time is full of evil potent, and 
no man shall say what shall happen.” 

*“ You alarm me, Jeffur !” 

“Let me speak more clearly. India is in arms; 
those who speak of its pacification quietly, either 
know not, or wilfully conceal, the truth. You per- 
ceive that General Havelock’s arrival has only been a 
relief, and that it is necessary some other general and 
more troops should come to relieve him, or in fourteen 
days’ time, from now, the situation of affairs in Luck- 
now will be as bad as they were before his—that is, 
Havelock’s arrival. There are large forces, too, of Se- 
poys and others preparing for the field, and if, before 
efficient relief comes, Lucknow—that is, the small 
portion held by the British—should be taken, I trem- 
ble to think of the horror that might arise.” 

“You terrify me, Jeffur !” 

“T know that I must do so, my Bessie; but I do 
not come to fill you full of tears without the sugges- 
tion of a remedy.” 

“Yes, Jeffur, yes—what is it you would propose ?” 
“That will in some degree depend upon your an- 
swer to what I shall ask of you.” 

“ Ah, Jeffur, I will answer you anything; I have no 
secrets from you.” 

“Then, Bessie, have you any friends in Calcutta ?” 
* Yes, yes—several.” 

The young Chief sighed deeply, though he said, af- 
ter a moment’s pause, “ That is well! That is well !” 
“But you do not look, Jeffur, as though you 
thought it well.” 

“ Bessie, I will be sincere with you. I did hope—I 
had a sort of fervent wish that you were, with the ex- 
ception of your sister, alone and friendless in the 
world; because then I would have said to you, ‘ Come, 
and be the honored wife of my heart, and mistress of 


my home in the hills, where I am considered as the 


heir to a kingdom !” 

Bessie clasped his arm closer. 

“Come you rather with me, Jeffur, to Calcutta, 
and there, among my own people and my own kin- 
dred, I shall not be ashamed to call you mine! But 
how to get there ?” 

“That,” said Jeffur, with some animation of man- 
ner, “is what I would fain say to you. That is the 


subject on which I have something to suggest.” 


“T hear you but to agree with you, Jeffur. What 


is it that you would suggest to me ?” 


Jeffur seemed reluctant to go on, but at length he 


said, “ You will perhaps, at once disapprove of what I 


am about to say, but hear all before you condemn m 
In the first place, Lucknow is unsafe for you.” 
‘Yes, yes !” 
“Then my plan is this :—There are many little trib- 
utary streams running into the Ganges,and the Ganges, 
you know, flows to Caleutta. There are valleys and 
hills, and many a barren waste, and many a dense 
jungle between here and the city, but by taking ad- 
a of the streams, and by keeping a steady pur- 
pose, I feel assured that I could guide you to Cal- 
cutta.” 
Bessie was silent. 
“ You do not like my plan ?” he said, gently. 
“Yes, Jeffur; but there is my poor sister !” 
“She, of course, goes with us.” 
“ And Highland Jessie ?” 
“ She, too—if she can be induced to doso. I have 
one faithful comrade, who looks upon me as his lord 
and chief, who will accompany us; and he and I will 
be able to protect you.” 
Bessie’s eyes filled with tears, and she leant her 
head upon the arm of Jeffur, in deep emotion. At 
that moment, the boom of cannon and the rattle of 
musketry came upon the night air. The wild yell of 
the assailin Hindoo was plainly heard, along with the 
hurrah of the British, and the music of the bugles. 
“You hear?” said Jeffur. 
* Another assault ?” 
“Yes! The Sepoys must have fully discovered the 
weakness of the reinforcements, and have returned to 
their old par of night assaults, for the express 
purpose of preventing the garrison’s getting the ne- 
cessary rest for the exertions of the morrow.” 
“Tt is very sad.” 
A rush of feet at this moment was heard, and an 
English officer cried out, “This way, my men! This 
way! Forward! Quick, march !’ 
About a hundred light infantry instantly rushed into 
the garden, at the top of the wall of which appeared 
a swarm of dark figures. 
The Sepoys had on that very night hazarded an at- 
tack on that portion of the Residency; but their as- 
sault was effectually resisted. Those who could not 
manage to scramble over the wall again and escape, 
were shot or bayoneted on the spot, and although 
there were still yells and shrieks, and stray shots, the 
affair was practically over. 

“Donald! Donald!” cried Sandy, suddenly— 
“ Donald, my lad !” 

“‘ Here am I, Sandy, my man,” said Donald, as,with 
his musket on his arm, he came up to the little group. 








“Eh, but this is good for bad een to see you, my Jes 
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sie, but you should na be here in this hurly burly. 
What if a stray shot had hit you, my dear Jessie ?” 

“That would not have mattered to you, you know, 
Donald,” said Jessie, with a smile; “for you would 
not have felt it.” 

“In my heart!—in my heart!” said the young 
Highland soldier—*“ deep in my heart, my Jessie, wad 
I have felt it.” 

“Whisht, man, just be quick,” said Sandy. 
stand aside. Here are some officers coming.” 

Jeffur and the females retired towards the Resi- 
dency, where they found Mrs. Fletcher. Bessie soon 
told her sister of the plan to reach Calcutta. 

Highland Jessie only looked sad, as she said, “I 
cannot leave you, my dear Bessie. Where you go, 
there will I go; but Lleave behind me one who,I con- 
fess, has my heart in his keeping.” 

“ You mean Donald ?” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“Then, Jessie, you shall not go. I will not drag 
you away from those you love. You have but cast your 
eyes upon Donald, and it would be harsh, wicked to 
separate you.” 

“ And what,” added Jessie, “if in this terrible war 
he should get wounded while I was faraway ? With 
no one to tend him as I would tend him, he would 
surely die.” 

“You are right, my dear Jessie; your duty is here, 
and hot with me; but the kindness and the protection 
I have already received from you will never be for- 
gotten.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Fletcher, “1, Bessie, vote for go- 
ing to Calentta,under the guidance of Jeffur. I know 
not whether my dear husband is with the army in 
Oude or not; but be where he may, I could but em- 
barrass him; and the greatest possible relief to his 
mind would be to think me in safety in the capital.” 

“Til tell you what it is, Miss Bessie,” interposed 
Dennis: “ you go to the Gineral. He isn’t a bad man. 
He preaches too much; but a better heart, a braver 
soldier, never stepped, any way,thin Harry Havelock. 
Go to him, and ask his leave to go away, and find 
your way, all three of you, to Calcutta; and ask for 
authority for three soldiers to go with you all, if you 
can find three able and willing. Do you see? Get 
that, and it’s fair and aisy we shall be doing our duty 
and not desarters at all, at all!” 

There was so much sound sense in this suggestion 
of Dennis’s, that Bessie Hope determined upon at once 
carrying it out, with a full expectation that she 
would be successful in such an application, inasmuch 
as a large force must come for the purpose of reliev- 
ing the garrison at Lucknow; and the abstraction of 
six persons to feed was a greater advantage just then 
than the mere detention within the lines of three 
soldiers. 

A short consultation with Jessie and Mrs. Fletcher 
fully arranged the plan; and, turning to Dennis, Bes- 
sie said,“ I thank you sincerely, Dennis,for your idea; 
and I will seek an interview with General Havelock at 
once on the subject.” 

Under ordinary circumstances, Bessie might have 
found some difficulty in getting an interview with the 
Commander-in-Chief of the force in Lucknow, but the 
common danger that they had all been in had bound 
the Europeans in India together by common ties of 
sympathy and community, which had made them 
more resemble one family than strangers, as they, to 
a great degree, were to each other. 

Still, General Havelock was busy,and Bessie had to 
wait some time before she was introduced to that re- 
markable man, whose name will adorn the mage of the 
history of England which shall relate her Indian dif- 
ficulties, 

When she was introduced, she found Havelock with 
General Inglis, but the latter, with a bow, left the 
room. There was a calm, thoughtful look about the 
face of the General as he bent those earnest eyes upon 
her, which those who have once seen will never forget, 
and he said, in a soft, gentle voice, “Can I be of any 
service to you ?” 

“ Yes, sir—yes 

‘Pray be calm !” 

“TJ will, General—I will. You are very kind. The 
fact is, [have friends in Caleutta—I and my sister; 
and we have, too, an attached friend here in Lucknow, 
so that there are three of us.” 

“Yes! Well?” 

“ And we wish to go to Calcutta.” 

The General shook his head. 

“Tam afraid I cannot help you to Calcutta. By 
what means do you think I can ?” 

“T have a plan.” 

“ Pray state it, as quickly, too, as you can, for I am 
very busy now.” 

Bessie felt the necessity of being brief as explicit- 
ness would permit her, and she spoke rapidly: “Si, 
I want your authority to allow three soldiers to ac- 
company us, as I can get a native guide.” 

“ But you surely do not think that, in the present 
state of the country, three ladies, with so slender an 
escort as three sol'l!>:s, could reach Calcutta ?” 


Let all 


” 





“ Yes, General, we hope so; and if we feel inclined 
to make the attempt, I trust you will permit us.” 

“T don’t know if I should be doing my duty by do- 
ing so.” 

“T beg of you,sir,to throw no obstruction in our way. 
My poor sister’s life, I think, depends upon her remov- 
al from the constant disquietudes of this place, and I 
myself have a strong reason for going.” 

“ But I cannot a 

Bessie turned pale. 

“Nay, hear me out. I cannot take upon myself to 
order three men upon this duty, it is so extra-military. 
But if you can find three volunteers, I am willing.” 

This was exactly what Bessie wished and what she was 
desirous of bringing the conversation reund to; so she 
at once replied, “ Yes, sir, I accept that condition. 
Will you give me an order that will empower me with 
three men, if I can get them to volunteer, to leave the 
entrenchments ?” 

“Yes; I cannot have any objection to that. If I 
were in a condition to say fe certain of being able 
to protect all here who are with me, and dependent 
upon my power in this place, I should feel grave ob- 
jections to permitting you to depart on so dangerous 
an expedition; but as I am not ina condition to do 
more than hold my way from day to day, I do not feel 
that I ought to control the free action of any civilians.” 

“1 thank you, sir.” 

The General wrote on g slip of paper the following 
memorandum, and handed it to Bessie. 

“To all officers of British forces in India.—Permit three sol- 
diers on leave to pass named respectively—[here he left blanks 
for the names]. By authority of *‘Henry Havetock,” 

Sa will, I fancy, answer all your purpose,” he 
said. 

Bessie Hope was overjoyed at the possession of a 
document from the General which smoothed so many 
difficulties, and she went quickly back to the ladies 
quarters, and communicated it to Mrs. Fletcher and 
Highland Jessie, both of whom now considered the 
departure from Lucknow as a thing that would surely 
take place. 

During the day, they made up ina small parcel 
what they thought would be indispensably necessary 
on their journey, and they waited, with no slight de- 
gree of nervous impatience, for the evening to set in. 

They considered the unusual darkness of the night 
as highly favorable to their design; and one by one, 
at half-past eleven, they left the quarters, and meeting 
again close to the lines, they took their way as speedily 
as they could towards the place of meeting. 

Sandy assisted Mrs. Fletcher, and Donald of course 
took care to be close to his Highland Jessie. Just over 
some bushes they could see the dim sparkle of water. 
Jeffur th n led the little party to a boat, on board of 
which he sprung lightly, with Bessie in his arms. But 
a few moments more, and the whole party was on 
board. 

Bessie, and Highland Jessie, and Mrs. Fletcher, 
found a shelter beneath the awning; Jeffur loosened 
the sail, and the lazy breeze of the early day—for al- 
ready the gray light was coming—took its massive 
folds and floated the boat into the stream. 

“Now for Calcutta®’ said Jeffur; “and let what 
perils and what dangers await us, I will pause not un- 
til I have placed those who are now in my care in its 
busy streets. The mighty Ganges, increasing in width 
and volume, rolls from here to the city of palaces, 
a is by keeping on its stream, that all may yet be 
well. 4 





CHATER XXXIII. 
THE ROUTE TO THE GANGES. 


Another hour, and it was fairly daylight on the 
river, and%on the beautiful shores the boat containing 
Jeffur and his party was slowly gliding by. Lucknow 
had been left some ten English miles behind, and 
there was nothing in sight or in sound to terrify, or 
lead to the conclusion that India was in a blaze of 
war. 

The awning beneath which Bessie, her sister, and 
Highland Jessie had found quiet and most invigorat- 
ing repose, was now gently flung aside, and Bessie 
looked out upon the golden radiance of the sunlight 
that was shining upon surrounding objects. 

Jeffur was by ber side in a moment. 

With his arm flung lightly round the fair girl’s 
waist, the young hill warrior sat on the rude seat of 
the boat, and looked in her eyes with an aspect of de- 
light. 

ec Bessie,” -he said, “if I could tell you how much I 
love you, [fancy my full heart woth feel the lighter, 
and I should be more satisfied with myself.” 

“You do tell me, Jeffur.” 

“ Nay, I feel that I cannot—I feel that | never shall. 
All my efforts have made me but slightly acquainted 
with vour language.” 


















































Jeffur sighed. 
“ Would that I could see you past all danger,” he 
said, with a touch of sadness in his tone. 
And he did see her through all danger on their 
eventful course to Calcutta, where they all safely ar- 
rived in due time. 
Calcutta at that time was full of the most sinister 
rumors in regard to the war in Oude, and any 
persons coming from the disturbed district were be- 
sieged for what information they had it in their 
power to give, so that our little party had a difficult 
progress to make. 
“ Weel,” said Sandy; “I fancy, that we will all of 
us just have to part, now that we are here, for we 
three-—-that is, Donald and Dennis, and myself—will 
have to report ourselves to the depot, and no doubt, 
we shall soon be on active duty again.” 
‘Tt will grieve me to part with you, my gallant 
friends,” said Jeffur, “it will grieve me to the heart.” 

“It’s just the fortune of war, my good friend, and 
canna be helped,” said Sandy, but it was evident from 
the twitching of the gallant and worthy Sergeant’s 
face, that he felt the parting keenly. 

To Donald it was not so bad, for his Highland Jes- 
sie was all the world to him. 

Poor Dennis, though, looked the picture of despair. 
“ Master Jeffur,” he said, “ and you Miss Hope, 
take a world of pity on a poor boy, and let him go 
wid you.” 

“T wish Dennis you could,” said Jeffur. 
* And I too,” said Bessie, “with all my heart. But 
who knows but in some other time, when peace will 
be in this land, we may all meet again ?” 
Dennis could not speak,but he made a faint attempt 
tosay that he thought “a murtherin’ big fly” had 
flown into his eye,.and made the “ wather” come from 
it.” 

“ Shoulder 
March !” 

But before they marched, they all shook hands 
again, and Highland Jessie flung herself in a passion of 
tears upon the neck of Bessie Hope. 
Parting is ever painful, even from those with 
whom we have few if any, feelings in common, but it 
rends the heart when it ensues among those who have 
been bound together by common dangers and by 
common benefits received and conferred. Poor Bessie 
was deeply affected; and so was Mrs. Fletcher, al- 
though in a somewhat less degree, for she hoped to 
find her husband in the city, according to what she 
had been told by some of the officers, belonging to 
Sir Colin Campbell’s force. 

Then Sandy, with his two comrades, marched off, 
but they took the address where Bessie Hope intended 
to go, which was to an uncle she had in Calcutta, 
who was a judge of the Supreme Court. 

Highland Jessie accompanied Donald. She never 
had a thought of leaving him, and she carried his 
knapsack for him. She would be a soldier’s wife. 

Calcutta was full of troops, for a large reinforce- 
ment had only just arrived, and it was with some diffi- 
culty that Jeffur and Bessie, and Mrs Fletcher, closely 
followed by Sadi, made their way through the . 
thronged city. , 

Ever and anon Jeffur looked with an eye of min- 
= affection and solicitude at Bessie, ph at length 

e said to her, “Dearest, this relative—this judge ?” 

a’ What would you say of him, Jeffur ?” 

“He will try to persuade you not to pledge your 
heart and hand to me. I feeb that he will.” 

Bessie’s only reply at the moment, was a look which 
spoke volumes to Jeffur, and his heart was full of joy. 

en she said to him, “ Listen to me, Jeffur. Ido not 
go to this relation to ask his consent to my becoming 
your wife, for he has no power nor pretension one 
way or the other; but I should like, as he is now my 
only relation,with the exception of my sister, in India, 
to have his approval.’ 

“To see.” 

“But if he should withhold it, the only result will be 
that I shall not think so kindly of him as I otherwise 
should.” 

The martial rattle of drums and the sound of a 
military band, at this moment met their ears, and 
they had to stand aside to allow a regiment to pass, 
and then another, when suddenly an officer reined up 
his horse, and flinging himself from the saddle, he 
called out, “ Annie! Annie! is this a dream, or do I 
again, in good truth, behold you? 

Mrs. Fletcher had only time to breathe the name of 
her husband, when she fainted in his arms. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Fletcher, as he was then, placed 
the regiment under the command of the Major, and 
insisted upon them all coming at once to his bungalow 
where in the course of an hour or two, they were a lit- 
tle restored to a state of equanimity, and could dis- 


” 


arms!” said Sandy. “Slope arms! 





“fis the linguage of the heart, }Jeffur—that nni- 
versal language which is known to all, and i. all climes 
that you spoke to mel Have L1.0t found your love 
in all your gallant deeds in my de ence? What w uld 





poor sorrowing sister, ui for you ?” 


have been, by this time, t'1c fate or myself, and of my | clusion he said, “My dear friend, my life will not be 









course without tears or two strong emotion. 
| The Colonel listened with the closest attention to a 
jrapiu history by Jeffur offall that they had gone 
‘through since they had been together, and at the con- 


sufficient to repay you for all your kindness and gal- 
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lantry. I want words to expressto you how muchI 
owe you.” - eins 

“Ah,” said Jeffur, as he took the hand of Bessie in 
his own; “shall I not be well repaid for all?” 

“Tsit so? Then I rejoice at it, Bessie. Allow me, 
as a brother by marriage, to tell you how much I ap- 
prove your choice, and what joy it will give me to see 
you united to one, who will be honored and esteemed 
while there is gallantry and virtue in the world.” 

Bessie was excessively pleased at this speech from 
Colonel Fletcher, and ‘ae thanked him warmly for it, 
adding, with a slight smile, “I am afraid my uncle, 
Judge Hope, will not take the same liberal view of 
the matter.” 

“ Oh, never mind him !” 

“T donot mind him, but he shall not hvae it to say 
Icame to Calcutta with. my aftianced husband, and 
did not introduce him.” 

“ Well that is right, Idare say. I have no doubt 
indeed, but that it is,and the sooner it is done, the 
better. My caariage is at the door, and suppose we 
go at once ?” 

This was agreed to, and the whole party proceeded 
to the palatial residence of the jndge, who was at 
home. When Jeffur was introduced to him as the 
future husband, he stormed at such a rate, that the 
Colonel hurried them all away again. 

“Now come home again,” said he, “ and I faney you 
will mcet some acquaintances.” 

It was in vain that they all urged the Colonel to 
tell them who it was that they were to meet ; he 
would not say a word until they reached the bunga- 
low, and then he asked something in a whisper of one 
of his servants, who made the reply in the same 
way, on which Colonel Fletcher flung open the door 
of the principal room and cried out: “Walk in and be 
pleased and agreeably surprised.” 

They did walk in, and it was with a ery of surprise 
that they saw waiting for them Hannibal Hawkins 
and his brother Cesar, both in the uniform of Colonels 
in the army. Volumina Hawkins too, was there, and 
a lady, attired in the first style of fashion, who Colonel 
Hannibal Hawkins took by the hand, and led forward 
saying, “ My wife !” 

* Zeelook !” cried everybody in a bustle. 

Zeelook smiled and bowed, and then kissed Bessie 
and her sister, and then she took by the hand another 
lady, saying, “ And here is our old (friend, the Hon- 
orable Miss Flint, who we very much esteem.” 

* Yes,” said Miss Flint, “I can assure you all, that 
whatever offers I have had (and I have had of course, 
my offers like other folks—witness the two sugar 
brokers in the city, and the Irish gentleman who had 
lost his estate somehow)—but, as I say, whatever of- 
fers ] have had, or may have, I shall always esteem 
it the happiest day of my life, when I met with this 
dear Zeelook.” 

There was really then sucha clatter of tongues, that 
it was quite ungenteel, for every one had something 
to say at once in the way of congratulation on the 
past, or kindly hopes of the future. 

An hour or two was passed among them all in the 
most charming manner, and then an excellent dinner 
was announced; and as the temperature in the dining 
room was only one hundred and five, and the pun- 
kah was kept going all the time, they felt quite cool 
and comfortable. 

It was two days after that that a splendid part 
might have been seen in St. John’s Cathedral, in Cal 
cutta, celebrating a wedding. The bride was our own 
Bessie Hope, and the bridegroom the gallant Jeffur. 
A great concourse of spectators were present on the 
occasion, and Colonel Fletcher gave the bride away. 
It was said that the jewels she wore on the occasion 
were worth two lacs of rupees; and the ladies were 
all in admiration end rapture at a long snake of pure 
brilliants which the bride wore coiled four times around 
her wrist. 





| From London Socvty.| 
TOLD AT TORQUAY. 

“ And in the afternoon we came into a land in which 
it seemeth always afternoon.” The quotation rose 
spontaneously to our lips, and we took slight liber- 
ties with it to suit our own purposes as the train ran 
lazily along between Kingskerwell and Torquay on a 
glowing Summer day. “The blue unclouded weath- 
er” brought out vividly the rich and delicate tints of 
the innumerable wild flowers that embroidered the 
banks on either side of the cutting along which we 
glided (very leisurely) into fair Torquay. There was 
not a ripple on the surface of the bay; not a leaf stir- 
red on the trees that belt about red-brick, romantic- 
looking Torre Abbey. The porters at the station 
lounged and drawled as if they had fallen preys to un- 
usual heat and languor. All nature had a voiceless, 
muscleless appearance, in fact, and in our ignorance 
we sighed, “ Oh, for an invigorating breeze! 

° You'll catch it somewhere,” a son of the soil said, 
in answer to our remark. 
it here, but I shouldn’t wonder if yott found’ it fresli 
enough on the New Cut, - Don’t’ let “tht idew that 


“We don’t happen to feel | 


prettiest place in England.” 


sheer weaknéss before twenty-four hours had passed 
over us. The beautiful Queen of the West—around 
whom turtle-doves coo and myrtles twine with lavish 
profusion—must have entered into a colossal contract 
with rude Boreas to keep her well supplied with blus- 
tering breezes and gusty gales. While the bay is un- 
ruffled, and the delicate blossoms of the myrtle un- 
shaken, little winds are invariably up and doing about 
the place. At the same time the place and its sur- 
roundings look so calm and unrufiled that watchers 
from various windows believe, in their guileless inno- 
cence, that there is “ no wind abroad,” and so venture 
forth to be met by a rushing, mighty blast at the first 
corner to which they come. Wind was rampant on 
the strand this day, where a well-dressed languid 
crowd were listening to the strains of the Italian 
band; and intuition told me that this ever-present 
power must be the spirit of the place! 

Accordingly, I resolyed to pursue it—to follow it 
away into the shady hollows and ferny depths in the 
adjacent high hedged narrow lanes, and over boulders 
and pools by the sea-side—until I got it to tell me the 
story of Torquay. For, young and fair as she is, Tor- 
quay has known many a sorrow, ard her story I 
thought must be sweet gnd sad, and full of subtle ap- 
peal to the sympathetic. The wind has crept into the 
heart of the place, therefore I resolved to follow the 
wind. 

What a wild chase it led me! Away one day to 
the tangled floral mazes of the Cockington lanes, 
where it feigned to lie down in a sleepy hollow 
through which a rivulet trickles among ferns. In the 
firm belief that it was going to be quiet and commun- 
icative, I suffered my horse to begin grazing on the 
hedge, and my dog to lie down in the cool,long grass; 
but in an instant my hopes were dashed to the preset 
For the wind was up and doing again, before I could 
ask it a single question. 

How patiently and often I followed it along the 
semi-circular sweep of the Torbay road; how perse- 
veringly I dodged it on to Daddy’s Hole and about 
picturesque “Hope’s Nose;? how supinely I waited 
for it to come and murmur its tender tale to me in the 
shady recesses of the gardens of the Imperial Hotel, 
need not be told here. It is enough to say that it laid 
down quietly at my feet one day very unexpectedly, 
midway down the wild elematis-covered slopes of the 
cliff that rises over Petitor beach; and this was the 
tale it told: 

“T like this place so well that I never leave it, but 
you don’t like me; therefore, why do you stay here ?” 
the Wind began; and I turned toward the quarter 
from whence he was making himself manifest, by 
means of the slightest breath of air, and answered: 

“ Because I am commissioned by one whose will is 
law, to learn and relate to her the secret of the heart 
of Torquay. You are the dominant spirit here; you 
must thoroughly have ventilated the subject; there- 
fore I have pursued you, not so much out of love as 
out of interest.” . 

“Torquay has to answer for a good many sins, both 
of ommission and commission,”the Wind said gravely, 
“She-lures men down here by the spell of her siren 
beauty and her sweet seductive softness, and’ makes 
them lazy. She will not exert herself to keep up one 
theatre even, or to get a publie-promenade, or to start 
hattsom cabs, or to check the ruinously high prices, 
which her tradesmen demanded for the necessaries of 
life. But with all her faults, I love her still for her 
beauty, which’ is southern in its voluptuous warmth 
and langour, and for the laxuriousness of the Imperial 
Hotel. But she hes one miserable seeret locked in her 
heart which no man knows. I learnt: it by creeping 
about a girl I like, in the guise of a little breeze. Shall 
I tell it to you?” ; 

I bowed my grateful head acquiescently, and he 
began: 

“T was loitering about amidst the trees'on the Tor- 
wood road one day, when I saw a pair come ridin 
down, who interested me so much that I followe 
them and listened to what they were saying. 

“They were as handsome and striking-looking.a 
air as I have ever blown upon. The lady with her 
rish blue eyes and rich chestnut: hair, and the man 

with his brilliant; boyish, clean-cut, refined face. A 
splendid-looking pair, with the unmistakeable air of 
good birth and high breeding about them. But what 
made them more striking and interesting to: me was 
the expression of passionate, unconvealed love which 
flashed out and illuminated their faces whenever either 
of them looked at the others ‘Two young lovers 
lately wed.’ I thought, mentally- queting Mr: Tenny- 
son, ‘ for no chilly English girl would venture to por- 
tray her feelings so plainly before she was married.” 

“They said very little as‘they rode th h the 
town; but as soon as they turned into one of the naré 
rowest lanes up’by Cockington, the’ young’ mat un- 
deceived me. 





you'll never feel the breeze drive you away from the 


If such an idea as our unknown friend suggested 
had ever entered our heads, it would have died of 


“*My own Kathleen !” Ke said, putting hisshand on 


hers, and leaning forward to look into the face that 
quivered with happy feelings as she listened to his 
words. ‘My own Kathleen! my sweetest darling! 
you must escape from this hateful marriage; it can’t 
go on now that we have met, and loved to desperation 
as we do.’ 

“<Trish; and engaged to another man, evidently,’ 
I said to myself. ‘This is really very pretty.’ 

“ ‘Tt will kill me if it does go on, Harry; and he will 
ruin you if it doesn’t.’ Then (they believed themselves 
to be quite alone, you see, and didn’t mind me,) she 
bent her head toward him, and their lips met in one of 
those long kisses that a woman never forgets, and only 
takes frcm a man whom she worships. 

“«* Never mind his ruining me,’ he said, presently; 
* the worst ruin that can come upon me will be better 
than the utter ruin that will come to both of us if you 
marry him. You can’t, Kathleen! My sweetest darl- 
ing, be brave, and break loose, and do it at once!’ 

“The girl reeled in her saddle with agitation as he 
went on pressing her hand, and I saw, before she spoke 
that she meant to give in. 

“* Oh, my love! my love!’ she murmured ; ‘ I think 
I am mad about you! It will bring such misery to 
them all; but I’ll tell him to-night.’ 

“She sealed the pledge with another kiss ; and then 
he looked at his watch and reminded her that it was 
time they should go home to dinner. She evidently 
loathed the idea of dinner—a woman in love does nut’ 
care about eating. But the tender passion very rarely 
robs a man of his appetite. Accordingly they went 
back to Torquay at a sharp trot, and I followed them. 

_“ An hour afterward I was cooling the warm air of a 
dining-room for them, as they. sat at an oval table that 
was daintily decorated with glass, and silver, and 
flowers. Kathleen was as glorious a beauty in her 
evening dress as she locked on horseback ; and the 
ua who was coveting the future wife of his 
neighbor matched her fairly. But they both looked as 
if they were held in henean poor things! and small 
wonder that it should have been so, for her father and 
mother were at the table, and by her side, at the head 
of it, sat the man she had promised to marry; and he 
was old, and not specially well favored, and, addition - 
ally, he was Harry Sutherland’s uncle. 

“*He had no doubt of her, I could see that, the poor 
shaky, infirm old fool; for after dinner, when the 
servants were gone, and the group dispersed in a 
measure, he offered her his withered old lips to kiss 
without fear. He did not see what I did—that the 
boy’s face flashed with the fire that is only lighted by 
one feeling; and that the girl’s paled under the in- 
fluence of such a sickening Pall, as too many unfortu- 
nate women condemn themselves to suffer legally, by 
entering into uncongenial marriages. Her father and 
mother had scattered themselves about the window, for 
the sake of the fresh air I was causing, and so it hap- 
pened that cld Sutherland saw fit to indtlge his amor- 
ous propensity, without regard to the ‘ boy,’ as he 
called his nephew, 

“IT understood the whole story clearly as soon as I 
saw that father and mother. The latter was a schem- 
ing, pretentious, cold-blooded woman, and the father 
was a vague man who seemed to be in a perpetual fog, 
I learned afterward that they were very poor, and that 
they did not like poverty. Therefore they were going 
to sell Kathleen to old Sutherland, who inthe vast- 
ness of his conceit dared to introduce his handsome 
young nephew to her, and suffer them to be constantly 
alone together. 

“By-and-by Harry went out with a cigar, and the 
rest of the ce went into a dimly-lighted drawing- 
room, which was large, and therefore convenient for 
the fulfilment of the purpose which was in the girl’s 
mind. It seemed to suit Mr. Sutherland’s views too ; 
for when'Kathleen’s father and mother 'considerately 
gave love one of its most valued privileges, that of be- 
ing alone with the object, the decrepit old suitor drew 
nearer to the girl, and began to stroke the hand (that 
could have strack him for touching her) with an air 
that vibrated between palsy’ and’ passion. 

“My dear little girl,” he began, (she was inches 
talier than he was,) “patience for one little week, pa 
tience for one little week——” 

“T have need of patience,” she interrupted, shrink- 
ing and shivering. His caresses had not seemed to de- 
prady her so infinitely in her own eyes before she 
Harry. 

“His time-deadened ears failed to catch and con- 
vey to his time-deadened heart the trae meaning of 
her words. He absolutely believed ‘that she was sigh- 
ing for the time to pass mofe ly, longing for the 
hour'to come which should crown her with the’ glory 
of being bie wife. 

* ¢ has been expeditious‘ about the settlements 
too,” he said tolerantly, “ but we naturally think that 


he has been long, but this day*week dating, will see 
us unitéd forever, never to part again.” 
‘The words and the action (for he h t his‘arms 


tétthd her, and was ettibracing her closely) nerved the’ 
gith tofer'task. She freed» lf from him with @- 
gesture in which there was‘#' strange mixture of repr ~ 
nance to and pity for him; and spoke, 





























THE ALBION. 


‘ “ Don’t be hard on me,” she said, with a catch in lbeyond. Three dogs were playing about on the lawn;| ailing and infirm, au 

her breath. “Let us end this. I can’t marry you.|a few cats purred in the sun on the window-sills;|kind and patient. As 1 

I’ve been mad—mad to think that Lever could. Let flowers bloomed in every window; and a lady’s horse} pretended to be, an enamo, 

me go!” ’ : stood saddled, at the-door. check by nothing on earth but . 
“He seemed to me to dwindle and shrivel up as| “ The married lovers are here and happy, then, in| “ The husband was dozing and dr 

she spoke. He looked sucit a very old man as she | this paradise ?” I said,hopefully,to the Wind,which had| ing chair; the wife was assiduously 0 

brought her passionate appeal to a conclusion, But developed into a fine, fresh healthy. breeze. the mstant| in flicking flies away from his uncon, 

for all his age.and infirmity I could see that he did|it touched the high ground on which the pretty villa] nephew was smoking, when I, the soft 

not mean to give her up. - , “Pette Tore” stands. To which the Wind replied,| came up wafting all sorts of sweet odo. 
“T can’t do it; don’t ask me,” he said quakingly. | with a sigh : sounds around them, and whispering in tl. 

Te would send me into my grave before my time, it} “The elements of Torquay have much to answer] it was passing swee* away out on the sunn 

would blight the little life left in me; it would, poison |for: I am aecessory to the evil which has been done.|the bay. They listened to my suggestio 

the only spring of happinessI have ever known in this, Between ts we are prolonging old Sutherland’s life.” | sauntering out unchidden and ynchecked 

world. Tam an old man, Kathleen, a very old man,” I could not repress a shudder as I listened to him.| her seme-slumbering lord. 

he whined. “My time is short. : Don’t. murder me.” |“ Why-this cruel kindness ?”.L asked. “Think of that| “This was the inauguration of a ser 
“ What will it do to my.life if you hold.me to my foot girt ! Just consider if you were only to go down] along the cliffs; and how cai mortal man « 

wicked promise?” she panted out. “Think of that; do|fora while, and if the sun would onl cease to shine|‘ seem’ at least to ma e loye during the cov 











think of that.” here, you would between you by doing thus rob Tor-| strolls? for if he would save a woman fro: 
“You should have thought of that when you gave|quay of some of her worth and auty, and poor. Mrs. | her neck over these precipices, she must be i 
your promise,” he answered ; and there came a spaky |Sutherland might taste happiness again.” half the time! .At any rate this pair found th 


leam in the _cold,dim eyes, and a nasty, hard suspi-} “Sun andair,” “warmth and beauty,” “sweetness and| old story would make itself remembered by t 
cious expression about the mouth. “I was not-repul-|light,” make up the place; we are fixed here. for all| the ‘woman was-happy, comparatively speakin, 
sive to you then.” he went on. “ Whathas changed|time. Gladly would I sigh .over old Sutherland’s| thing, in the consejousness of their mutual love a. 
you?” | : , _ |grave, but—the tale is too terrible a oneto tell; come| presence of her lover. But the man grew impatien 
“ This,” the girl cried out, all her natural courage|and see what we have done for him—most un-|a course that tended toward nothing. The love that is 
coming to heraid in amoment. “This! I have,met/| willingly.” y half ideal is insufficient fora man. Accordingly, Harr 
our nephew, and to my sorrow—to my joy,I have| I turned my head reluctantly, . fearing that I should| Sutherland wearied of what he called half-and-balf — 
earned to l6ve him.” ‘ see a “ gruesome sight,” for [had a vivid recollecticn of| measures, and fell intoa state of cool, half-indifferent re- 
“You have learned your disgraceful lesson quickly.” the ind portealt, which the Wind had’ made for me of|sentment against Kathleen, because his uncle had not 
“‘ Ah! what has love todo with time? Be pitiful to|old Sutherland, as he looked five years ago. ‘To my ut-| fulfilled his promise of dying. 
us both. I tell you he ‘has beld me in his arms, he has |ter surprise, and to.my momentary relief, a stalwart el-| “It was honorable and proper of him, undoubtedly; 
kissed me with kisses that I can never forget, and that|derly‘man stepped lightly out through the open window,| but, on the other hand, it was horribly cruel to gradu- 
no other man shall ever take off my lips. I cannot |and eta gamboling’ ayly with a greyhound on the|ally drift away from her as he began doing about this 
marry you; but if you will..forgive him, and let him be} grass. Tis mottled, hankihoveeaaher he had an appal-| time. She had shown. her love for him openly, freely, 
to you just as he has beenall along, I’ll promise you this, ing amount of clear-sightedness in his eyes; he had aj frantically at. times, and I suppose it perplexed and 


Pi never see him again.” : jaunty gait, anda dapper air of being well satisfied with| frightened him. Up toa certain point, the affair had 
** You'll sacrifice your heart for his welfare ?” -hings as they were. He had everything, infact, save|been an exciting amusement to him. That point past, 
“If you demand the sacrifice, I will.” the appearance ofa man who, had done with this world/it became a dangerous pastime, a game that was not 


«] hoped for ‘a moment “that he was touched to rea-|and its follics, and was ready and ‘likely to breathe his| worth the candle. Her punishment began then, when 
son and to right by her generosity. At the end of that |last soon. she felt the chill of prudence creeping over him, and 
moment ail hopes died‘ out.” © “This is,Mr. Sutherland,” the Wind observed, apolo-| knew that, like a man, he would take some strong 

“Pll tell you what I'll do if you break your promise getically, and in accents of bitter reproach (for 1 had a| remedy presently, and cure himself completely of the 
to me,” he said; and he got hold of her hands and glared | back thought of poor =) I replied: folly of caring for her at all. 
at her with a hopeless, imploring, hungry look, that was} “This, then, is your work ?” “There is not an atom of the sneak in Harry Suther- 
hard to see. have brought that boy up in the indul-| “The sun and the softness and the beauty of the place|land—unfortunately for her, for if there were, Kathleen 
gence of every luxury, of every extrayagant taste; Ihave |had. as much to do with his recovery as I had;” the| would leave off loving him fast enough. As it is, his 
unfitted him for work of any kind, for 1 meant him to be | Wind muttered, sulkily. ‘Shall I tell you how it all/ courage and his candor have bound. her in his chains 
my heir. When I met you, and loved you, and deter-|happened? T have a worse sight than the resuscitated | forever. But these two qualities nearly killed her, when 


mined that you should be my wife, I still provided rich-| Sutherland to show you yet.” he told her one day that her exacting, engrossing de- 
ly for him. If I withdraw, that provision, it will be be-| “Is she mad?” I inquired in a hollow whisper; ‘‘ she| votion to him, ae drive him inio marrying some one 
eaure you have deceived and left me; the withdrawal of |must have been to have brought him back here——” else, in order to put an end to this long drawn-out agony 





it will be his ruin, and -his ruin will be on yourhead;| « When he was at the point of death—she was !”| of supreme agitation on her part, and supreme bewilder- 
but if you keep your vow, if you become my wife inname |the wind interrupted ; “ but if you'll listen, you will find| meat on his. 
—I ask nothing more—Harry shall still be my heir, and|that there was method in her madness, though the se-| ‘Kathleen is only a human being, and not a saint 
at my death (I can’t live long) your husband.” quel has shown the method to be null and void.” in heaven yet,” (the Wind went on apologetically,) 
“ She battled for her lover bravely for a time, but at| ‘For a year after his marriage, it seems that old Mr.| “therefore it will not surprise you to) hear that she 
last she gave in, and agreed to carry out their bond be-|Sutherland kept steadily to his compact, and moved| battled stoutly against this determination of his. But 
fore the world, for the sake of insuring Harry’s welfare. |nearer to the gates of death daily ; at the expiration of| the man had his own ease of mind and future interest 
But I saw her bending her flower-like head with shame |that year he expressed a wish to come back and die in| to think of, and she battled unavailingly, ‘There are 
for her own position—with agony at the thought of an-|beautiful Torquay. He enforced his wish by saying that| plenty of pretty girls in Torquay, you know, and 
ticipating gladly a fellow-creature’s death, as he kept on Harry, poor banished Harry, might come back to-them, plenty of balls at which to meet them, Ife soon found 
reiterating his assurances that he could not possibly |and be one of them again at Torquay, for his year’s ex-|one suited to his purpose, a girl with a sweet soft 
live long,” and begging her notto make hima svorn and perience of her had taught him, that he might trust| face, and a beautifully formed and beautifully dressed 
derision in the eyes of ali his friends for that short | Kathleen thoroughly. figure and no mind worth mentioning. His uncle 
time.” F “J failed to meet them on their return, but the Sun| rallied faster than before, when he heard of his heir’s 
I need not tell you of all the bitterness and love, all the |bas told me the story since. They came back one fine engagement, and from being a repulsively infirm old 
despair and disgust which filled the hearts of these two |day, and he was carried in an invalid’s litter from the|man, he turned into a repulsively hale one before the 
poor young people, when she had to tell and he had to|station to this house. On their way they passed the| wedding-day. 
listen to the tale of the dccision to which they had come. |cemetery, and he called a halt, and selected the spot in| ‘“ Thatis the bride’s,horse at the door;” (the Wind 
But I think if selfish, uns.te 1 old Sutherland had seen|which he would be buried, and immediately directed|continued;) ‘she has lately returned from her wed- 
her kneeling by her lover’s side, pressing kisses on his |that a few flowering myrtles and some cypresses might] ding tour, and has ridden up to see her uncle and 
hand, and showing herself ready to give herself to him, |be potted off, in order that they might be hardy enough! aunt, and tell them how happy she is with her Harry! 
‘bedy and soul, at did, that he wouldn’t have cared to|to plant upon his grave. I have understood from all the|and how passionately he adores her! Look at her as 
have her for his wife (even in name only) after the |eye-witnesses, the scene was a most touching one. At|she comes out, now, irradiating all the region round 























Vision. ithe marble works, he called another halt, and ordered a| about with her happiness, or her show of it. Then 
“Well, the nephew was sent away, and the marriage {neat Latin cross! It is on the hands of the company | look at. that face at the upper window, the face of the 
came off, and the happy pair went away. My services |still.” woman whose life had been made null and void,by the 


being required constantly at Torquay, I could not follow| ‘‘ Well, they came into this house, and poor Harry! cruel kindness of the climate of which I am a part. 
them; but I thought about them frequently, and won-|was recalled, and they had a very harrowing meeting.|She is looking out over the cliffs where, during the 
dered when and where exacting old Sutherland had been | As far as Kathleen was concerned, she would far rath-| sweet past Summer, she has sauntered so often with 
good enough todie. For five years I never relinquished jer not have seen her old lover until she was a free! Harry Sutherland, and every square inch on which 
the hope of meeting that brilliant young pair on horse-|woman, and he might have been her lover again. But|she gazes contains a sting for her.” 
back again in some of our lovely lanes. Would fallen|her husbard—her dying husband—overruled her ob-| “The world would say he acted most honorably,” 
human nature allow them to love each other as much |jections, and Harry Sutherland came back.” I put in. ; ml 
when there was no obstacle between them? I asked| The Wind lullea lightly at this juncture, and went; “She is a married woman; he has delivered 
myself frequently, but naturally, I could not solve the |softly moaning about the cliffs as if it were rather sad,| from temptation.” 
question.” and very sorry for something. Presently I ventured| “The world would be right 4s usual,” the Wind re- 
“ Have you never seen them since—since her ‘sad |to ask it, “ For what ?” plied, with a dry laugh. “It was just this, her living 
bereavement ’ has assured her happiness ?” I interrupt-| “Oh! I’ve worse things than the unexpected re-! death weighed as nothing in the balance, against th 
ed eagerly, and the Wind, by way of reply, shook his|covery to reveal to you,” the wind answered impa-!disagreeableness of his being in a dubious and dis 
head in a hopeless sort of self-condemning way. tiently. satistied position. I have nothing more to say. Go 
“Do you mean to tell me that yourstoryends here;| “Tell me!” I cried in inquietude, ~ the climate that| and tell the story of the heart of ‘forquay, and let the 
that you have altogether lost sight of Mrs. Sutherland | has cured her husband has not killed bright, vivacious! world in its leniency judge her.” 
and par ?” I asked with indignation. life-loving Kathleen, has it ?” 
” up at that house on the brow ofthe hill, ‘ You shall see her soon,” the wind answered, “and .. - English church papers contain many in 
above the race-course,” he whistled. Follow me there, | then you shall judge for, yourself, whether or not life- Re pe i vom am for = The trade scans 














and I will tell you and show you thé end.” loving Kathleen hadn’t better be dead than living as} to nen a br ene “Semone for Gaol Chaplains.” * dormons 
i direc i for Pauper Workhouse Chaplains.” ‘‘Sermons for delivery to 

I followed she Wind, as ted, and came to art atte ore Y had} her, hear we P » neaee Lunatic fre “Sermons for ‘ advanced’ 
pretty big bay-windowed house standing in a good. Harry Butherlan ad been staying here with his charchmen.” “Sermons for ‘ sound’ churchmen:” ‘Serwons 


sized garden, well filled with rare evergreens. - The , wacle and —_ ev some weeks before I interfered | suited for mixed congpegnines of on and low chemveh faye 
big bay windows commanded a view of Babbacombe!¥ith them at all, .But one unlucky day I saw the trio| are some of the descriptions given by the compilers fot these 
Bay and Anstis Cove on oo one side, and on the ut on the Jawn, and I hogan to conjecture and hover These lithographed doses of divinity are 


+ other of Teignmouth, Dawlish, and the righ red.ohiffs..Abovt them again. ° The 





Pay Preyer geht 22 said to find an immense sale among the clergy of the Established 
ld'njan was still very old,| Church, for whose use alone they are prepared. 
































THH ALBION. 








aswer. 


en to sit silent near her, 
.8 knows no limits, and I 
.u speak to her boldly and hear her 
dreathe melody rare in reply. 
Strange feelings were mine 
I might not define, : ’ 
The throne of my Queen drawing nigh. 


I murmured, ‘Fair maid, may the pleasure. 
fo share your next dance be my lot, 
The hope Paradisaic I treasure, % 
This rapture you'll gainsay me not! 
. . . 
‘‘Hexcuse me,” she said, 


“I’m just about dead. 
It’s really so ‘orrible ‘ot !” 


INETY-THRE 








By Victor Hugo, 
AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” ETC., ETC 


Part the Third; Book the First. 
THE THREE CHILDREN. 


(Continued from our last.) 
Ill.—Smare Armies anp Great Barrves. 

«* Mass the whole colamn with their guns loaded, and hold 
them ready to make an onslaught.” : 

He added a few words in Guechamp’s ear. 

“T understand,” said Guechamp. ; 

Gauvain resumed: * Are all our drammers on foot ?” 

«* Yes.” : x 

o ine. Keep two and give me seven. 

ceenenn Auman = emt themselves in silence in front of 
Coe ranne said, * Battalion of the Red Caps !” 

Twelve men, of whom one was a sergeant, stepped out from 
th in body ofthe troop, = 

“ oo the whole battalion,” said Gauvain. 

“* Here it is,” replied the sergeant. 

«You are twelve!’ a 

** There are pee y na us left. 

“iti ll,” said Gauvain. 

guaeaanmanl was the good, rough trooper Radoub, who had 
adopted, in the name of the battalion, the three children they 
bad encountered in the wood of La Saudraie. — 

It will be remembered that only a half-battalion had been ex- 
terminated at the Herbe-en Pail, and Radoub was fortunate 
enough not to have been among the number. 2 / 

There was a forage-waggon standing near; Gauvain pointed 
towards it with his finger. 

‘* Seargent, order your men to make some straw ropes, and 
twist them about their guns, so that there will be no noise if 


k ther.” 
we Larnart pan the order was silently executed in the dark- 


88. 

“It is done ” said the sergeant. i 

** Soldiers, take off your shoes,” commanded Gauvain. 

“ We have none,” returned the sergeant, 

They numbered, counting the drummers, nineteen men; 
Gauvain made the twentieth. 

He cried: ** Fol ow me! Single file! The drummers next 
to me—the battalion behind them. Sergeant you will com- 
mand the battalion.” . ' 

He put himself at the Lead of the colamn, and while the firing 
on both sides continued, these twenty men, gliding along like 
shadows, plunged into the deserted lanes. The line marched 
thus for some time, twisting along the fronts of the houses. The 
whole town seemed dead; the citizens were hidden in their cel 
lars. Every door was barred; every shutter closed. No light 
was to be seen anywhere. 

After this silence the principal etreet kept up its din; the 
caunonading continued; the Republican battery and the Roy alist 
barricade spit forth their volfys with undiminished fury. 

After twenty minutes of this tortuous march, Gauvain who 
kept his way unerringly through the darkness, reached the end 
of a lane which led into the broad street, but on the other side 
of the market-house. a eee 

The position was altered. In this direction there was no in- 
trenchment, according to the usual imprudence of barricade- 
builders; the market was open and the entrance free, among the 
pillars where some baggage-waggons stood ready to depart. 
Gauvain and his niweteen men had the five thousand Vendeans 
before them, bat their backs instead of their faces. 

Gauvain spoke in a low wiceto the t; the 
untwisted the straw trom their guns; the twelve grenadiers 
posted themselves in line behind the angle of the lane, and the 
seven drummers waited with their drum-sticks lifted. The 
artillery firing was intermittent. Suddenly, in # pause between 
the discharges, Gauvain waved his sword, and cried, in a voice 
which rang like a trumpet through the silence: * Two huudred 
wen to the right—two hundred men to the left— all the rest in 
tbe centre !” 

The twelve muskets fired, and the seven drome beat. 

Gauvain uttered the formidable battle-cry of the blues—* To 
your bayooets! Down upon them!” 

The effect was prodigious. 

‘This wr ole peasant wass telt itself surprised in the rear, and 
believed that it had afresh army at its back. At the same in- 
stant on hearing the drums, the column which Guechamp 
commar ded at the end of the street beynn to move, sounding the 
charge in its tarn, and flung itself ata run on the barricade. 
‘Lhe peasants found themselves between two fires. Panic mag- 
nifies; a pistol shot sounds like the report of cannon; in mo- 
nents of terror the imagination heightens every noise; the bark- 
ing of a dog sounds like the roarof a lion, Add to this the 
fact that the peasant catches fright as easily as thatch catches 
fire, and as quickly as a blazing thatch becomes aconflagration, 
@ panic among peasants becomes a rout. Ano indescribably con- 
tused flight ensued. 

lo a few instants the market-place was ewpty; the terrified 
rustics broke away in all directions; the officers were powerless; 
Imanas useleasly killed t~o or three fugitives; nothing, was to 
be heard battbe cry; ** Every man fur himself!" ithe army 
poured through the streets of the town like water through the 
holes of a sieve, and dispersed into the open country with the 
rapidity of a cloud carried along by a whirlwind. Some fled 
toward Chateauneuf, some toward Plerguer, others towards 
Aotraip. 

The Marquis de Lantenac watched this stampede. He spiked 
the gans with his own bands and =~ —— last of all, 
slowly, composedly, saying to himself: ‘‘ Decidedly the peasants 

We English.” » 





will not stand, must have the 


IV.—“ Iv 1s THE Seconp Timer.” 


The victory was complete. 

Gauvain turned toward the men of the Red Cap battalion, and 
said —‘* You are twelve, but you are equal to a thousand.” 

Praise from a chief was the cross of honor of those times. 

Guechamp, despatched beyond the town by Gauvain, pursued 
the fugitives and captured a great number. 

Torches were lighted and the town was searched. All who 
could not escape surrendered. They illuminated the principal 
streets with fire-pots. It was strewn with dead and dying. The root 
of acombat must always be torn out; a few desperate groups 
here and there still resisted; they were surrounded, and threw 
down their arms. 

Gauvain had remarked, amid the frantic pell-mell of the re- 
treat, an intrepid man, a sort of agile and robust satyr who pro- 
tected the flight of others, but had not himself fled. This 
peasant had used his gun so energetically—the barrel for firing, 
the butt end for knocking down—that he had broken it; uow he 
grasp: da pistol in one hand and a sabre in the other Noone 
dared approach him. Suddenly Gauvain saw him reel and sup- 
port himself against a pillar of the broad street. The man had 
just been wounded But he still clutched the sabre in his fists. 
Gauvain put his sword under his arm and went up to him. 

‘* Surrender !” said he. 

The man lo ked steadily at him. The blood ran through his 

clothing from a wound which he had received, and made a pool 

at bis feet. 

‘* You are my prisoner,” said Gauvain. 

The man remained silent. 

‘* What is your name ?” 

The man answered, “I am called the Shadaw-Dancer.” 

** You are a brave man,” said Gauvain. 

And he held ont his hand. 

The man cried, ‘‘ Long live the King !” 

Gathering up all his remaining strength, he raised both arms at 

once, fired his pistol at Gauvain’s heart, and dealt him a blow on 

the head with his sabre. 

He did it with the swiftness ofa tiger, but some one else had 

been still more prompt. This was a man on horseback, who had 

arrived unobserved a few minute¢ before. This man, seeing the 

Vendean raise the sabre and pistol, rushed between him and 

Geuvain. Bat for'this interposition, Gauvain would have been 

killed. The horse received the pistol-shot; the man received 

= sabre-stroke; and both fell. It all happened in the twinkling 

an eye. 

The Vendean on his side sank upon the pavement. 

The sabre had struck the man full in the face: he lay sense- 

less on the stones. The horse was killed. 

Gauvain approache!. ‘ Who is this man ?” said he. 

He studied him. The blood from the gash inundated the 

wounded man, and spread a red mask over his face. It was im- 
ible to distinguish his features, but one could see that his 

ir was grey. 

‘** This man has saved my life,” continued Gauvain. ‘‘ Does 

any vae here know him ?” 

** Commandant ” said a soldier, ‘‘ he came into the town a 

few minutes ago. I saw him enter; he came by the road from 

Pontorson.” 

The chief surgeon hurried up with his instrument case. The 

oo man was still insensible. The surgeon examined him 

and said: 

‘A simple gash. It is nothing. It can be sewed up. In 
<™ days he will be on his feet again. 1t was a beautiful sabre- 
stroke ! 

The sufferer wore a cloak, a tricolored sash, pistols, and a 
sabre. He was laid on a litter. ‘They undressed him. A 
bucket of fresh water was brought; the surgeon washed the cut; 
the face began to be visible. Gauvain studied it with profound 
attention, 

** tras he any papers on him ?”’ he asked. 

The surgeon felt in the stranger's side pocket and drew out a 
pocket-book which he handed to Gauvain. 

The wounded man, restored by the cold water, began to come 
to bimselt. His eyelids moved slightly. 

Gauvain examined the pocket-book; he found in it a sheet of 
paper, folded four times; he opened this and read: '* Committee 
of rublic Safety. The citizen Cimourdain.” 

He uttered a cry; ** Cimourduin.” 

The wounded man opened his eyes at this exclamation. 
Gauvain was astonished beyond measure. 

“ Cimourdain! itis you! This is the second time you Lave 


saved wy life.” 
A gleam of unspeakable joy 


_Cimeourdain looked at him. 
lighted his bleeding face. 
Gaavain fell on his knees beside him, crying: ‘* My master.” 
** Thy father,” Cimourdain. 


V.—Tue Drop or Corp Water 


They had not met for many years, bat their hearts had never 
been parted; they recognized each other as if they ha: sepa- 
rated the evening before. 
Au ambulance had been improvised in the town-hall of Dol. 
Cimourdain was placed on a bed, in a little room next the great 
common chamber of the other wounded. The sewed | 
up the cat and put an end to the demonstration of affection be- 
tween the two men, judging that Cimourdain ought to be left to 
sleep. Besides, Gauvain was claimed by the thousand occupa- 
tions which are the duties and cares of victory. Cimourdain re- 
mained alone; but he did not sleep; he was consumed by two 
fevers, that of his wound and that of his joy. 

de did notsleep, and still it did not seem to himself that he was 
awake. Could it be possible that his dream was realized ? 
Cimourdain bad long since ceased to believe that such happiness 
could come to Liw, yet here it was. He had once more found 
Gauvain. He had left hima child, he found bim a man; he 
found him great, formidable, intrepid. He founi him trium- 
phaut, triamphing for the le. Gauvain was the real sup- 
port of the Kevolution in Vendee, and it was he, Cimourdain, 
who had given this tower of th to the Republic. The 
victor was his pupil. Ihe light which he saw illuminating this 








wished to make Ronsin, Robespierre wished to put these all 
aside. Why not Gauvain ? asked Cimourdain of himself; and 
he dreamed, Boundless possibilities were before him; he pas- 
sed from one hypothesis to ancther; all obstacles vanished; 
when a man puts his foot on that ladder, he does not stop; it is 
an infinite assent; one starts from earth and one reaches, the 
stars. A great general is only a leader of armies; a great cap- 
tain is at the sawe time a leader of ideas; Cimourdain dreamed 
of Gauvain as a great captain. He seemed to see—for reverie 
travels swiftly Gauvain on the ocean, chasing the English; on 
the Rhine, chastising the Northern kings; on the Pyrenees, re- 
pulsing Spain; on the Alps, giving a signal to Rome to rouse 
itself. there were two men in Cimourdain, one tender, the other 
stern; both were satisfied, for the inexorable was his ideal, and 
at the same time that he saw Gauvain noble, he saw him terrible. 
‘ imourdain thongbt of all that it was necessary to desiroy be- 
fore beginning to build up, and said to himsslf—‘ Verily this 
is no time for tenderness. Gauvain will be ‘ up to the mark’” 
-~a phrase of the day. 

Cimourdain pictured Gauvain spurning the shadows with his 
foot, with a breastplate of light, a meteor-glare on his brow, un- 
folding the grand ideal wings of Justice, eh and Progress, 
with a sword in his hand: an angel—but also a destroyer. 


In the height of his reverie, which was almost an ecstacy, he 
heardthrough ‘he half open door, a conversation in the great 
hall of the ambulance which was next his chamber. He recog- 
nized Gauvain’s voice; through all those years of separation 
that voice had rung ever io his ear, and the voice of the man 
had still a tone of the childish voice he had loved. He listened. 
There was a sound of soldiers’ footsteps; one of the men said: 
**Commandant, this is the man that fired at you. While 
nobody was watching, he dragged himself into a cellar. We 
found him. Here he is.” 
‘Then Cimourdaiu heard this dialogue betweer Gauvain and 
the prisoner. 
* You are wounded ?” 
** | am well enough to be shot.” 
“ Lay that man onabed. Dress his wounds; take care of 
him; cure him.” 
** [ wish to die.” 
** You must live. You tried to kill mein the King’s name; 
I show you mercy in the name of the Republic.” 

A shadow passed across Ci ‘s foreh He was like 
@ man waking up with a start, and he murmured with a sort of 
sinister dejection— 
** In truth, he is one of the merciful.” 


IV.—A Heatep Wounp; A Bixxpine Heart. 


A cut heals quickly; but elsewhere, there was some one more 
seriously wounded than Cimourdain. It was the woman who 
had been shot, whom the beggar Tellmarch had picked ap out 
of the great lake of blood at the farm of Herbe-en-Pail. 

Michelle Flechard was in an even more critical situation than 
Tellmarch had believed. There was a wound in the shoulder- 
blade corresponding to the wound above the breast; at the 
same time that the ball broke her collar-bone, another ball tra- 
versed her shoulder, but as the lungs were not touched, she 
might recover. ‘Tellmarch was a ‘* philosopher,” a peasant 
phrase which means a little of a doctor, a little of a surgeon, and 
# little of asorcerer. He carried the wounded woman to his 
forest lair, laid her upon the seaweed bed, and treated her by 
the aid of those mysterious things called ‘ simples,’’ and thanks 
to him, she lived. 

The collar-bone knitted together, the wounds in the breast 
and the shoulder closed; after a few weeks, she was convales- 
cent. One morning she was able to walk out of the under- 
ground dwellinz, leaning on Telimarch and seat herself beneath 
the trees in the sunshine. ‘elimarch knew little about her; 
wounds in tbe breast . emand silence, and during the almost 
death-like agony which had preceded her recovery, she had 
scarcely sposen a word. When she tried to speak, Tellmarch 
stopped her, but she kept up an obstinate reverie; he could read 
in her eyes how sorrowtul her thoughts were. But this morning 
she was quite strong; she could almost walk alone; we feel an 
affection for those we have helped tu cure, and Tellmarch watch- 
ed her with delight. The good old man began to smile. He 
said to her: 

** We are upon oar feet again; we have no more wounds,’ 

‘** Except in the heart,” said she. 

She added, presently—‘* Tuen you have no idea where they 
** Who are ‘ they’ ?” demanded Tellmarch. 

** My children.” 

This ‘* then” expressed a whole world of thoughts; it signifi- 
ed—* Since you do uot talk to me, since you have been so many 
days beside me without opening your moutb,'since you stop me 
each time | attempt to break the silence, since you seem to fear 
that I shall speak, it is because you have bothing to tell me.” 
uften, in her fever in her wanderings, her delirium, she bad 
called her children, and had seen clearly (for even delirium 
takes notice) that the old man did not reply to her, 

The truth was, Tellmarch did not know what to say to her. 
It is not easy to talk to a mother of her lost children. And 
then, what did he know? Nothing. He knew that a mother 
had been shot, that this mother had been fcund on the ground 
by him, thatjwhen he had taken her up, she was almost a corpse, 
that this quasi-corpse had three children, and that Lantepac, 
after having the mother shot, carried off the little ones. All his 
information ended there. What had become of the children ? 
Were they even living? He knew, because he had inquired, 
that there were two little boys and a little girl, barely weaned. 
Nothing more. He aske! himself a host of questions concern- 
ing these unfortunate creatures, but could answer none of them. 
The people of the neighborhood, whom he had questioned con- 
tented themselves with shaking their heads. The Marquis de 
Lantenac was a man of whom they did not willingly talk 

They did not willingly talk of De Lantenac, and they did not 
willingly talk to Tellmarch. Peasants have a species of suspi- 
cion p iar to th 1 They did not like Vellmarch. 
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youthful tace—reserved perbaps for the republican Panth 

was his own thought; bis, Cimourdain’s. His disciple—the 
child of his spirit—was trom henceforth a hero, and before long 
would bea glory, it d to Ci dain that he saw the 
apotheosis of his own soul. He had just seen how Gauvain 
made war; be was like Chiron, who had watched Achilles fight. 
There was a mysterious analogy between the priest and the cen- 
taur, for the priest is only bulf-man, 

All the ch of this adventure, mingled with the s!eepless- 
ness caused by his wound, filled Cimoardain with a sort of mys- 
terious intoxication. He sawa glorious youthful destiny risi 
and what added to his profound joy, was the possession of full 

wer over this destiny; another success like that which he had 
Fost witnessed, and Cimourdain would only need to speak a 
single word to induce the oon to confide an army to Gau- 
vain. Nothing dazzles like astonishment of complete vic- 
tory. It wasan era when each man had his : 


military dream 
each one wanted to make a ; Danton Sa 
Westermann, Marat to appoint Rossignol, Hebert 











ll bh the Cai was @ puzzling muon. Why was he 
always studying the sky? What was he doing, and «f what 
was he thinking in his long hoars of stillness? Yes, inde” 
was a strange being! In this district in full warfare, in fu.i 
ion, in bigh tumult; where all men had only one 
business— devastation, and one work—slaughter; where every- 
one who had burned a house, cut the throats of a family, mas- 
sacred an outpost, sacked a village; where men thought cf noth- 
ing but laying ambushes for one another, drawing one another 
into snares, killing one another; this sulitary, aabsorbed in na- 
ture, as if submerged in its mighty paacefulness, gathering 
herbs and plants, occupied slowly with the flowers, the birds, 
and the stars, was evidently a dangerous man. Piaiuly he was 
not in possession of his reason; he did not lie in wait behind 
thickets; he did not fireashot atany one. iieuce he created a 
certain dread about him. 
** That man is mad,” said the passers-b 

[To be continued in ou B 
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THE ALBION. 








BANKING ITEMS. 


Tue Norss or Five Dottars or THE TBADERS’ 
Panx or Cuicaco.—A dangerots counterfeit bav- 
ing appeared ov the $5 notes of the Traders’ 
National Bank of Chicago, the Treasury offers ¢ 
per cent. premium for the retorn of the genuine 
$5 notes of that bank to the Department for de- 
struction, The notes should be strapped cepar- 
ately, and may be included in the packeges cf 
National Bank notes returned to the Treasury 
for redemption, and may be returned et the ex 
pense Of the Department. All genuine $5 notes 
of this bank should hereafter be refused. and the 
notes of that denomination thus driven out of 
circulation. No more of there votes will be is- 
sued hereafter by the Comptroller uf the Our- 
iepcy to that bank 

The attention of bank officers is especially 
called to the necessity of promptly retiring these 
notes, which will entirely prevent the circula- 
tion of the counterfeit. 


Insurance in the State Of Michigan. 


® The arnual report of Commissioner Row em- 
bodies the following statements: 

A review of the business of the eleven foreign 
companies in this State, during 1878, gives re- 
cults as follows: 

Fire losses incurred............ ..$185,661 80 
And thirty-three and one-third per 

cent. on the fire premiums for ex- 

PODEES ...600. $1,381 02 
Total fire losses and expenaes. . $266,942 32 
Deducting fire premiums received... 244,143 06 


eeeee wee eeereeseee 


The net loss on fire business of fore 

eign 2ompanies was..........++- $22,799 26 
On the inland business, the net lose of the 
only foreign company that wrete inland riske 
was $2891 90 Combiniug the fire and land 
buciness of the foreign companies, the aggrevate 
lors to them on Michigan business. as found 


Impending California Railroad Revelations. 


It is understood that investigations are now 
being conducted in this city, on the part of the 
German bondholders, into the 4 ial condi- 


Taxation or Rai 

. 1a —Iv several of th 
Koards of Supervirors, 
Equaligition, have applica 





tion of what is known as the Vallejo system of 
railroads. Default, asjour readers are aware, has 
already been made on several classes of its bonde. 
By the coneent of the creditors, bonds to a large 
figure were issued to purchase the Donahue 
Railroad in Sonoma County, the steamers that 
connect with it, and for an extension. But the 
Sonoma Railroad and its connections have re- 
verted to the original owner, and nu extension 
worthy ofthe name was made. The question 


came of the bonds iesued for the purchase and 
extension, known generally as the incorre and 
extension bonde. Upon this point explanation 
has been urgently demanded at the hands of Mr 
L tham, who, in conjunction with the late Wm. 
F. Roelof-on,and Mr, Rowald, figured extensive- 


«hich is now being agitated is, as to what be- 


lng the as essmeots on 

The Legislature, at the recent . 

tbe code with relation to the ax 

roads so that the land cccupied a 

way, aud the track and all the en 

and superstructures supporting the ea, 

be ata whole and as real estate, 

out separating them intu lunds and imp: 
ments, at a certaiv sum per mile. This amenu- 
ment of the law was necessary because of the 
decision of Judge Sawyer that under the code 
as it formerly stood, the assessment should be 
divided into the velue «f real estate and im- 
provements, which is pactically impossible in 
the cage of a railroad tra k, Last year (he coun- 
ties of Nevada Piace-, Sscramento, San Joaquia, 
Santa Clara and Alameda lost over $70,000 by 


this decision of Jadge Sawyer. 

The assessors this year are carrying out the 
law as oontained in the amended code, and nse 
sessing the reilroads at so much per mile. In 
Placer the track of the O :utral Pacific is assessed 
at 13,000; in Sacramento at the same figure, 
and io San Juaquin at about $15,000 To this 
the agents of the company demur, and demand 
that the assessments should be reduc: d to $6,009 
per mile, which they way is its actual cash 
value. 

The subject is creating some excitement in the 
counties interested. In Merced, the former une 


ly in the operations which culminated in the 
transfer of the Vallejo system to the present 
combination; and also of the Cential Pacific peo- 
ple. If the Sonoma branch bas not been ac. 
quired, and of couse no extension made, there 
are some ml ions of bonds out, for which the 
German investore have got no tangible security. 
If the purchase proposed was not made, ove 
would suppose that the bonds iseued for that 
purpose ought to have been cancelled or destroy- 
ed. It is not poesible that such a large amount 
of bonds could have disappeared without leaving 
~ trace behind them. 
t 


above, in excess of premiums received, $26,- 
691 16. 

Notwithstending the disastrous results to the 
companies engaged ip ivland Insurance, ss 
shown by the foregoing figures, the combined 
Michigan business of all the companies, during 
1873, shows a profit of over nine and reven- 
tenths per cent. of the aggregate premiums re- 
The es 1 ed 

he aggregate losses reported an 

Sennal WETC. ce cceccecceeee se $1,486,461 81 
Add thirty per cent. of premiums 

received by Michigan companies 


p———_-______________ 

Leoistative Reauiation or Corners.—The 
Chicago Tribuns of July 23rd says: 

** Yesterday oats sold for cash at 56c. a bushel 
while oats for delivery during the month sold 
at 6l}c., and for delivery after July 8let at 86c, 
Io the absence of the act of the Legislature, this 
would sem to be a corner, but, io fact, it is not 
scorner. The act of the Legislature prehibited 
the sale of options, but, of course could not pro- 
hibit sales for future delivery. The effect of the 
law was, therefore, to cut off and make all 


der-taxation of railroad property was 
‘ settlements’ illegal; when grain was sold, the| for expemses.......see.seeee.e 85,822 70 is said by the friends of the Central Pacific ag oe of pres niment by the lest phery) 
law permits no otber eatisfaction of the contract | Also thirty-three and one third per RR Company, thet they will attempt to clear| fq Piacer, the looal jouruals are discussing the 
than a delivery of the grain so sold. The law] cent of premiums of other com- their skirts by throwing all the blame upon La-| matter, and demanding that the railroad sball 
of the Legislature went into operation July Ist,| panies for expenses and taxes.. 740,308 06|tham, Roelofson, and Rowald. But it isdifficul: 


be assessed as are private citizens, and it may be 
anticipated that the question will be hotly de- 
bated wherever the railroads have their special 
friends in the Boards of Supervisors, Lt would 
appes ‘bat the County Assessors have not as- 
Seosed the railroad property in au ad cyptandum 
manuer For we find that in San Joaquin coun- 
ty, while the Central Pacific is assessed at about 
$16,000, the assessment on the Stockton and 
Visalia, is about $8,000 per mile, and the Stock- 
ton and Copperopolis about $9,000. In Sacia- 
mento county, the assessment on the Central 
Pacific is $13,000 per mile aud upon ths Sacra- 
mento Va'ley, only $7,009.—San Francisco 
Bulletin. 


1874, and now within the same month of July, 
we have the extrarodinary circumstance that 
oats for present delivery are selling for 20c. per 
bushel more than the same oats can be bought 
for to be delivered ten days hence. The bill to 
prohibit corners has had the effect of making 
them more successful. Those who sell shor: 
bave no alternative but to deliver the grain or 
forfeit membership in the Board of Trade for 
failure to meet their contracts. There were yer- 
terday only about 46,000 bushe'’s of No. 2 oats 
in this city. and the daily receipts Go not aver- 
age more than 10,000 bushels, or not more thav 
sufficient to meet the demands of the local feed 
de-ler-; 80 that it will bea pbysical im possi 
bility for the shorts to get the oats to deliver. 
Lest any one should suppose that these contracts 
may be filled by delivery of new cats, we may as 
well stste that the transactions are all in No. 2 
old oats, 

** the purchases of oats for delivery in July are 
entirely legal; the contracts cun only be filled 
by purchases from those who own all the oats 
now here. and at the advanced prices; so that 
oll the Legislature bas done is to preveut settie- 


for the ordinary observer to imagine bow that 
can be done successfully. The general euppo- 
sition is that at least the same care is observed 
in the purchase of railroads as in real estate. In- 
deed, it would not te straining a point to as- 
sume that a greater caution is p Be ome seeing 
that the amounts involved are often gigantic 
People do not buy real estate without kuowing 
all about it, the obligations for which it has 
been pledged, the restrictions, if auy which 
lie upon it, sand iis connections in eve y shape. 
Especially is care always taken to discover wbe- 
ther there are any mortgages, real or pretended. 
It is not likely that any one, except of an +baor- 
mally litigious turn, would want to buy a law- 
suit, whether it came to him by way of a rail- 
road or a fifty-vara lot. 

But, eo far ae the Central Pacific Railroad is 
concerned, the question of the bonds for which 
nothing can be shown in return astounding 
though it be, is not by any means the main pro- 
position. The larger interrogatory in relation 
to the deliberate policy of financial destruction 
which it has adopted toward the California Pa- 
cific Railroad, will have to be answered come 





And we have as total losses and 

CXPENGES, . 0.0 vee ccecsceeces + 2,262,092 57 
Deducting this amount from groes 

promiumé,........2 eecceesees 2,505,883 23 
A balance remains in favor of the 

companies Of..........seseeees $248,240 66 

In 1872 the average per cent, profit on the 
combived business in Michigan of all the com- 
panies was only six and sixty-two one-bun- 
dredths of the premiome received. 

Combining the business of all the stock com- 
panies of Michigan for 1878, the average per 
cent. of premiom charged for that year was 
$1,518. In 1872 the average rate of all the 
c jes in Michigan was 1.396 per cent., and 
in 1871 the average was 1 207 per cent. 

The average rates above given combine the 
fire, marine, and inland rater. It will be ob- 
served, by the figures presented, that the aver- 
age rates for Mobigan have increased each 
year since 1870; but a more forcibie and practi- 
cal demonstration is contained in the personal 
experiences of all who bave purchased | 
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APPLETON 8’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA, 


New Revised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 





ments of diff-rencesr, and to compel tke sborts 
who have gold at one price to buy bick the same 
q antities of oats at the prices piaced therson by 
those who, under other circumstauces, would be 


during the years mentioned, It is sald by those 
having facilities for knowlvg, that the fixed 
rates of companies for Michigan are about 
twenty per cent. bigher tban for Ohio and some 


terest on the money inves‘ed, though much 
mo:e was expended than was at ali neces ary, 


day. That road and its connections, ,if it bad 
any sort of fair play, would now be paying in- 


The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New Amenican CycLopepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developmeute 
which have taken place in every branch o1 sciexce, litera- 
ture, and art, huve induced the editors and | ublishers te 


submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ‘ The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 
reference an imperative want. 
The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
veries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
ingustrial and useful arts and the cgnvenience and re- 
finement of sovial life. Great wars ahd conseyguent re,o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes ot 
uliar moment. ‘The civil war of our own coautey, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work ap » has happily been ended, and « new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 
Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable expiorers of Africa. 
The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
e natural result of the lapse of tame, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 


regarded as the managers of the corner. But it has been, ever since its transfer, the step- 
child of the combination which now controls it, 
All the facts which can be gle wed in relation to 
it point unerringly to a determinaticn to reduce 
i. receipte. No oce need search very long for 
the motives for such a live of action. The Cen- 
trel Pacific Railrcad cannot sffori to allow the 
Vallj> system to pase into auy other hands 
But if it cin eo depreciate the property that it 
can escap+ the p:yment of a large som of money 
it would not be likely t> stop at any obstacle 
t at it may find io its path. 

From whatever etandpoint the subject is con- 
sidcred, there is reason to apprehend that reve- 
‘a ions are about to be made, that will not re- 
dound very grestly to the credit of California. 
[t is true that it is not a wis» policy nor round 


other adjoining States. These persons also claim 
that the experience of the companies as to losses 
in this State demands such additional rates. It 
cannot be denied that this assertion is strongly 
corroborated by the profit and loss statistics 
given on previous pages and in former reports, 
a3 computed from the company returns. 


meee 


Tae HuTtayD RaiBoap.—At the adjourned 
meeting of this Company, held in Rutland, Ve., 
ou Juiy 28th, Ex-.Governor Page presiding, 
President Page submitted the report for the 
period of thirteen montbs, to January Ist, 1874, 
-howing the earnings to be $1,135,062 i3; ex- 
penses, $799,256 23; net earnings, $835,805 90. 

Resclutions modifying the O ntral Vermont 





Tue Royat Canadian Insurance 
Company or Montrrat —We noticed in 
our issue of July 18th, that the committee 
were in this city, to establish agencies in 
this country for that company, the parties 
being the hee. John Young and Messrs. 
John Ostell and Alfred Perry. The 
managers are Joseph B. St. John, (who 
was formerly assistant-manager of the 
Imperial Fire Insurance Company of Lon- 
don) and Wm. J. Hughes, (formerly secre- 
tary of the late International Insurance 





lease avd reducing the rental from that corpor-| reagoning to hold a whole y are as yet peered only in the newspapers or in the 
Company), who are gentlemen well and | ,tion to tie Rutland Railroad, were unapimoue-| ble for the doings of a few of its member: —but permed tt aes ens nebo gn Soa ne ohana to 
favorably known to the business men of| ty adupted A resolation, approving the action | it is the way of the worle, Tne great finuncial] in preparimg the present edition for the press, it has 


of the dir ctors in purchesing an interest in the 
Central Vermont Bailroad Company was also 
ananimously adopted. The board of directors 
was increased from seven to nine. Jobu G, 
Page was elected presideat, Joel M. Haven, 
treasurer, and B. B, Smalley, clerk. A dividend 
of $3 50 per share, was voted to be psid in scrip 
to preferred stockholders August 17th 


acco: the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate accc. unt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and ot the newest 
inventions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of tLe progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘rhe work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 

it on toa si ] termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming iu 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 


this city, and they will be pleased to meet 
their friends at their offices, 54 William 
Street, corner of Pine, on and after Wed- 
nesday, August 5th next. 


fact for os, ought to be the uniform: honesty and 
uprigbtness of onr haute and busi men. 
—San Francisco Bu/letin. 
eee 

Faruure or ‘“I nz Security Company or Purta- 
DsLpHta’’.—A banking establishment occupying 
a marble palace on Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and making # profuse display of attractive 
signs on its big plate-glass windows to induce 
the unwary to deposit their eurplus cash, wag 








Tue New Savines Bank Law oF THE 
State or Connecticut, is chiefly remark- 
able for its strong provisions divorcing 
the savings banks from connection with 
the other banks,and forbidding any officer 





SETTLEMENTS IN ConFepeRATE Mownky. — Tue 
Mobile Regitter of July 12th says:— 





and trustee of a savings bank to hire 
money of it or to become surety for its 
loans. This is rather stronger than the 
Massachusetts law. 





Tue Izish Fraups oN tae New York Live Iy- 
SUBAXCR CcMPaNy — Our Dablio correspondent te!- 
egraphed last night as followe: ‘‘Mr. Justice L:w- 
son to-day sentenced Williem Parry, late agent 
at Kilmallock of the N.Y. Life Insurance Com- 
paoy,to 18 months’ imprisonment witb hard 
labor, and Dr. Sheehy and Dr. Meeban to 12 
months’ imprisooment each. with hard labor, 
for conspiracy to defraud the N. Y. Life Insur 
ance Company by insuring the lives of certain 
pe gone without their knowledge or consent,” — 
London Times, July 1*th. 





Van Nostranp's KEcurcric Exoinezrmna Maaa- 
zing for Ai,u-t is out, and is one of the be-t 
iseues of this popular mouthly, which bas now 
gained a large circulation among every one in- 
terested in Science. The present number con- 


“The Supreme Court of Alabama has just de 
cided (Riddle va Hill) that in construing a 
promissory note given in this State, io 1863, 
for ‘he purchase-money of perronal property, 
and payable iv ‘‘dollars,’’ the courts will take 
judicial notice of the public historical fac:s con- 
nected with the condition and currency of the 
country at that time; and will rmceive evidence 
of a contemporapeous parol agr ement between 
the parties, that Confederate currenoy would be 
received in satisfaction of the debt, as a fact 
aiding the court, in connection with the particu. 
lar circumstances surrounding the parties, to 
ascertain their intention and the sense ia which 
they used the word dollars. This decision de- 
nies that payment should be made to gold or 
silver, lawfal currency of the United States, 
when the laws of the United States Government 
wre not io force in Alabama, but while the 
State was controlled by Confederate laws re- 
stricting the circulation of the currency then 
used by the United States Government. 


closed up by the Sheriff on July 29th for failure 
to pay a debt of $1,200. Thie concern was cull- 
ed the Security Company. It went into opera- 
tion a few weeke ago,and advertised extensively 
io the city papers its readiness to transact busi- 
ness in banking, insurance, real estate, and 
stock. Harrison Grambo -was announced as 
President, and Anthony M. Zane as Secretary 
No other officers or directors were ever mention- 
H. Grambo, who failed in busi once 


bhve been suggested by longer experie:.ce and enlarged 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘Whey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
man res. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insuré 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 





before, obtained an old charter for a general 
banking concern called the Robert Morris Stock 
Company, and got the name changed to the 8-- 
curity Company. He agreed to pay $800 a 
month forthe room rented for the bank, and 
spent, it is said, over $15,000 fittiog it up. 
A 

Lestzy’s Zeno ReraioEnator, with water and 
wine cooler combined, more than maiotains the 
reputation which it has always sustained from 
its introduction, it belng empbatically the best 





Judge Peters dis-ented from the arguments of| meat fruit and ice preserver in the world. It 
h's associates, saying: ‘1 am unwilling to pledge | has earned the highest awards at all the Expo. 
myself to the principle. ‘bat an administrator | sitions North aad South, East and West, and is 


and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopwdia, and 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
eoctayo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood kngravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE “\F BINDING. 


In extra Cloth, per VOl....scccrcescreeceees $5 00 
In Library anther, Per Voleceereeee ecccece 6 00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol sees 7 00 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per v 8 00 






In Full Morocco, antique, gilt e 
In Full Russia, per vol 
Four volumes now ready. Succeed 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 
*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia, 
showing type, i''ustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, o 


seeeteee - 


taics Professor Tharston’s Diagram of Aato- 
grapbic Straios of Me'als,#hich in itself is worth 
the subscription for one year, which is only 
$500. Address D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray 
Street, N. Y. City. 


licaon. 
oP ret Cln88 Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Addre: »<e Publishers, 


bl. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORA 


bas power to dispose of the property of the de-| in use by oor most influential cltiz:o8, who re 
Ceased except by some legal tender currency, or/ commend it not only as the bes', but the cheap- 
for specie, t do not recognize the principle eet. | est Refrigerator in the market. I¢ is manufac- 
tled in Thorington ve. Smith as authorizirg|tured and sold by Auexanper M. Lester, 224 
such a sale as the one set up here,’’’ and 226 West Twenty-third street, N. Y¥. 



































OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





vE OF THe 


-YLANTIC 
TALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Jaxvany 28ru, 1874. 


rl TRUSTEE%, IN CONFORMI@ TO, THE 


raed 


rer 


rm 


CHARTLE OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 


ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 3ist DE 


co MBER, 1873: 
Fr be receive lon Marine Risks from © st 
» 1874, to 3I-t Dee 1873 
2 not marked off Tet" Jan- 
2,2 


Premlaes ou Volicie 
vary, 187% 


seeeeeccees soeres steeeees 212,160 ,? 


Total amo nt of Marine Premiume....$8,72 723,274 2 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Nigks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1873, 


to Zist December, 1973......00+6 eccecocece 76,290,016 73 
Losses pail during the sam 
| rrr eecccercce seve a $2,960,882 49 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
PUNSCS..cccccccerces covseeessSlG58,319 26 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks.... «$8,567,105 (6 








Loans secured by Stocks and othe 2,802,000 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgage 167,000 00 
luterest, and gundry notes and claime due 

the Company, estimated at....-+..-++ - 422,891 66 
Premium No‘es and Iiul's Receivable. oo 2,993,302 2 


eeecvess eos 521,84" 197 
so0-915,613, 642 52 


Cash m Bank..ceceseceecsevessee 


T tal amount of Assets.... 


weneee 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 


cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their c- 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 


February mext. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their lega} 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Februs 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease, 
The certificates to be produced av the time of paymert 
and eancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned pr-mums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES, 


J. D. Joxes, Witira™ H. Wee, 
Cu, ries Dennis, Srvrrarp Ganpy, 

H. Moors, Gorpon W. Burnnam, 
Wexery Co.t, Freperwx Chauncy, 


Cuarces P. Burvert, 
Feancts Sxmpy, 

Rosr. B. Minturn, 
Roprer L. Stewart, 
Wituus E. Buyxer, 
James G. DeForrer, 
Aexanper V. Biaxe," 
Cuan es D. Levenica,? 
Josian O. Low, 
Cuaries H. Marsnaus 
Apotrn Lemoyne, 


Lewrts Cvetts, 
Cuaantrs H. Keesere, 
Lowe t Hotsnoon, 
Rovat Puers,, 
Tavip Layer, 

James Bayer, 

Dawtet 8. MILLER, 
Ww. Srocers, 

Hexny K. Boornt, 
Wiruisn E. Dopar, 
Josrrn Gattiarp, Je ,h 


C. A. HAND, Greoror W. Lane, 

James Low, Apam T. Sackett, 

Joun D. ew ert, Tuomas F. Youncs, i 
B. J. HMowtano, Simon De Visser, 

Beyy. Baveccen, Horace Gray. 


‘J. D. JONES, President, 
CILARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 
LT 
“HAND BOOK” 


or | 
Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0, H. CROSBY, 19 William, &t.. N. ¥, 


PRICE $2.00. 








oS 











———_—-_—____..- J 


~ A PRIME INVESTMENT. 


HUDSON COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 
7 PER CENT. BONDS. 


DUE 18%, AT A BARGAIN. 
NEW YORK CITY SEVENS, 
NEWARK CITY SEVENS, 
JERSEY CITY SEVENS. 


GEORGE K., SISTARE, 
24 Nassau Street. NEW YORK 





| 


tion. 





INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers, 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT. QUEENSTOWN, 


Southerly Course. 





cr Y OF PARIS. spsggrtee Saturday, Aug. ey 


r 4 = 
TY OF MONT 
T 





RATES ‘OF PASSAGE. 
CABIN, $80 and/ $90, Gold, 4 
Round trip tickets at low rates. 














CUNARD LINE. 


Estasiisu‘p 1840. 


The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships- 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR. BOSTON. 





P 
STEERAGE —To and from’ Liverpool, Q 
Glasgow, Dublin, Derry,’ Beltast,’ Havre, Hamburg, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Paris, at reduced rates. 
| Drarts issued at lowest pason. 
For Cabin, Passage and eral business opply at the 
Company’s Office, 15 BROA Way, NEW York. 
Steerage Offices, 33 BROADWAY and Pier 45 North 


River, N. Y. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


NATIONAL LINEOF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 

This Comyany takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
00 in geld) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of dan at sea. 
The southerly route bas always been adopted by 
this Company t6 avoid Ice and HeapLanps. 
Tons. 
--4871 CANADA, 

5089 GREECE . 














EN 
47 HE +3970 
DENMARK .-3724 ERIN..... - 4040 


One ot the above steamers wiil leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to on direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to FAverpedt-con- poomecccecdrosccsoeGlO 
repaid Cabin a5 

tic! ots to Liver aad Pe at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage en greatly reduced p 

Passengers booked to and from Livetpes!, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


fro Steamships of this = are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic ea) the port of New 
ork. in water-tight compartments, 
are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
for an ng speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconem 


For further pestiauians amply at at i yy lis office, 
69 BROADWAY, y NEW YORK, 


and $80 
from Liverpool, and Excursion 





oe A 


By &t not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


FROW NEY YORE O2 BONTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First am #80, $100 and 3130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodatio' 

Return T fokets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Faris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. ‘ena , 
Stee: tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, an 
= riot Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and Laer ports on the Continent, and 
“* Mfc weer br » 

‘or Freight and Cabin sage, ly at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, yy — ies 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. Y. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


“AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—Faom PuILADELPHIA : 








PENNSYLVANIA... .00.+00e+ee e+ HURSDAY, Aug. 13 
Sich ncatesasaneedseases “ Aug. 20 
UNEOLS >. ssecteeee + 38 Aug. 27 
*KENILWORTH..... are Sept. 3 
seats maaan’ “ Sept. 6 


GS Ra’ e» Day yable in currency : 
Cabia, San = frm Second Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
- Steamers la with a Star (thus*) Do Nor carry 


‘RED STAR LINE,” 


NEW = A A opted 
VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 





sailing Twice a Mont 
pod a 


» $90; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 
Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 

je" Drafts on England and Ireland. 





THE STATE LINE. 





TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 
SraTe or Pennsytvanta, | State of Nevapa, 
Strate or Vireinia, Srate or Lxprana, 
Srare or Grorota, Strate OF ALABAMA, 
atE OF FLonipA, Srare or Lovuistana, 
State or Minnesota. 

Sailing every other Saturday from the Company’s dock, 
Pier No, 36 North River, New York. 
Wee y Sarines om Juve. 
The gocpmmodations : and provisions provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, by those of any other line. 

RATES OF PASSAGF. 
Cabins -$70 and $80, gold, couielinn to accommodation. 
Return Tickets—$120 and $140, go! 
Intermedia’ 
Steerage as low na 5 by any — 


Fos aiesotntine erat 
‘or dates of sailin 
AUSTIN B ALDWIN ec he Agents, 
2 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN PF. EARLE’ No. Clark street, Chicago. 
H. ¥. MAGEE, No. 136 State Boston. 
GEO, H. LEAF, No. 531 Ch it st., Philadelphi 





rrency. 
-class ne or route. 











NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 

ee a ee City, 


GLAMORGAW..... Webbsebdecoesteadcides tte es Dh RS, 
MBR 


— 


<__ SREB 


ng goods an’ mgers at through ites be- 
wa ibecunel ite nited sta 











Established 1852, 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 


RAILROADS, MILNES and INSURANCE, 


is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


4 and 16 South William Strect, NEW YORK city 


INE, DOR GARS KEBANNDM in Agvouce 


, So ne 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 


+ to. porte 
other pe ney in England. 


a Channel and 





aud convenience o! 








the trade, are, 
peowided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 


ANCHOR LINE. 


PASSAGE RATES REDUCED. 








New York and Glasgow. 





STEAMER EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY: 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
Rolivia, Saturday.....Aug. 8,Ethiopia, Saturday.Aug, 22 
Italia, ~~ ae -Aug. 12! ia, Wednesday ..Aug. 26 
Biyela, Saturday... Aug. 15 ‘California, Satur...Aug. * 
uropa, Wednesday..Aug. 19|Macedonia, Wednes.Sept. 2 
RATES OF PASSAGE—PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 


Cabin, $65 to $90, according to steamer and accommo- 
dations. Return tickets issued at reduced rates. 





INTERMEDIATE, $25. STEERAGE, $15. 
@@>~ Drafts issued for any amcunt at lowest rates. 


Send for circulars, givin ag | Lenton, to Com 
pany’s offices, 7 ae a A reen, N 
S=RSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


Pacific Mall a Line, 








To California, Japan and China, 
via Panama. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including all necessaries for the trip.) 
tg York to San Francisco, $50, oo or were currency. 
Frartciseo to Yokohama, $150, go! 
_ Francisco to Hong Koug, $200 ec 
Steamers leave Pier 42, North Tang New York, as 
follows: 
Coroy, Captain J. M. Dow, Angust 15, at 12 noon. 
Acapvcco, Commodore A. G. Gray, Aug. 29, at 12 noon. 
_ Ande alternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
steamers for Central American and South 
Paine forte 


Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
— on iptervening Saturaays as necessity may 


oon) leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
follows : 








CABIN — —— PASSENGERS. CoLoraDo. soeee Ang, 12 
rst Ca one peescooe ++ee+eee875 and $80 currency. | Cumna... oeoeesAug. 25 
paste sreareer eos currency. | sd every alternate Saturday ¢ 
Prepant stecrage certificates “Yorn Cardiff.........0546 For freight and passage, or further information, apply,at 
Drafts for a and upward¢ the Company’s Office, on wharf, foot of Canal street, New 
For ot partiontars bap ‘i carut + by Ba York. 
pas:y"s osce, mbders, and in New Lork to 
erase BX seh & CO., Agents. G. H. pe. H. “Sipertiendet, 
,, No, 17 Broadway. ‘RoE ?US HaTOH, 


SUMMER RETREATS. 


BRIGHTON HOUSE, 
PERTH AMBOY, N, J. 


BIFTEEN TRAINS DAILY; Fare, 25 cents; five 
minutes’ waik from depot; 12 acres of lawn, grove, fruit 
trees, sea bathing, fishing, rowing, sailing, drives, bil- 
liards, bowling. croquet, quoits, swings, baseball, football, 
music, dancing, dramatic entertainments, &c.; terms 
very low for those who come early in the season. Apply 
at the GROVE HOUBE, 176 Bleecker Street, N, ¥ 








CAPON SPRINGS 


AND BATHS, 
WEST VIRGINIA, OPEN JUNE Isr. 


. These are ALKALINE-CARBONATED WATERS, containing 
also Joptnk a\D SALTS oF Lyxytuia. The diseases in 
which they have proven of notable efficacy are—ot the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Rhetmiafism and Gout, Acid Dys- 
Pepsia, some Disei y resto- 
rative to the female - sg pros - 
trated by special maladies. For proof thergo’ 
MEDICAL TESTIMONY IN" OUR PAMPHLET. 
THERE 18 NO wer Ms CLIMATE IW 
AM ICA: 


The Bathing Is -uperb. . Also, 
fipeee, and iron Springs at band, 
Roo ious and airy 
BOARD—#13, and $18 per week ; 





of the sin, and wu; 
consti, when eateeh 


very fine 





superior 
$45 to $60 per ae - - 
as. stated fully in pamphlet, with all other particular 


Apply to 
ER‘\ZCR & SALE, Proprietors. 
COZZENS’ 


WEST POINT HOTEL, 


will be opened on JUNE 4th. Very reasonable terms 
offered to families. For particulars address 


EDWARD COZZENS. 


GARRISON’S, N. Y., 
(OPPOSITE WEST POINT). 
EIGHTY-SEVEN MINUTES FROM 42np STREET 
DEPOT; excellent family hotel; open MAY 20th ; ; tresh 


nountain air, fine scenery, good drives, tree from miasma, 
ogs and mosquitoes. Address as above. 


THE HEALING SPRINGS 


(On the line of the Chesapeake and Obio Rail 
BATH COUNTY, VA. 
B. M. QUARLES, Manager, 

W:.1 be open for the reception of visitors on the 
lst of JUNE, 


With accommodations for three hundred persons. 











d), 





These springs, situated in the beautiful Warm Ses 
Valley, are accessible from Covington, on the Chesa: 

and Ohio Railroad, over = fine turnpike road Reon 
miles, with easy grades, and passing in full view of the 


celebrated 
Falling Springs, 
and the magnificent scenery on Jackson’s River. 
The air is pure, dry and bsacing, and fogs, :o common 
in mountainous regions, are here almost unknown. 

‘The bathing is delightful and exhiliarating. Pure free- 
stone water a the mountains is conveyed by pipes 
through the buildings and grouids for all purposes. 

Music and ample facilities for amusement and recrea- 
= rovided. 

ph and Post Office in the Hotel. 

BOs D—#3 per om: $17.50 per week and $60 per 
month. Children unler ten years and colored servants 


half price. 
M. D. HOUSTON, M. D., Resi¢ent Physician. 
By ng oe ne to be had of Messrs. PURCELL, 
IcHMOND, Va., or of the Manager at the 
ee" 


B. M. QUARLES, Manager. 


The Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J., 


will open on MAY 18th. Apphoation for rooms may be 
made at the Hotel or 35 West 28th Street, New York 
after 7 o’clock P. M. 


D. 8S. HAMMOND, Proprietor. 


West Rutherford Park House, 


ON PASSAIC RIVER, 


RUTHERFORD PARK; N. J.. 
0. T. ATWOOD.......... ..... PROPRIETOR, 


This House is beautifully situated on the ban¥s of the 
Passaic River, ten miles from New York, on Erie R. R., 
and within five minutes walk of West Rutherford or 
Passaic Bridge Depots. It is situated upon high and 
healthy grounds, which are phensantly shaded by. a great 
variety of choice trees of this and other Ingon- 
nection with the House is a large farm, consisting of 175 
acres ; securing to the guests ot the House fresh and pure 
milk, fruit and vegetables. 
The acressibility and erenienes of th's House to _ 
York renders it —— ly i to business men 
pe mag my the summer with thet fares i the 
countr, whose business calls them daily to 
city. Every train that passes over the Erie R. me 
ways) stop within five minutes walk of the House, whic - 
ensures “* Rapid Transit” at all hours to and from th 
t 


The House is supplied with ae A and wholesome water, 
hot and cold, bath room, closets 

Good stabling _ pasture for , wan with first-class 
care and atten 

Good boating, bathing, fishing, billiards, and fine drives 
he Featete, Passaic Balls, Newark, Paterson and Hacker. 


ame epee | . bay me ay yong eg 2 


roms ég-"TEnNs is, 00 te ty si. is per at 


Trae i leave J bers Street and 23rd 
Street Ferries) via Edi Bale I macer, es Take cars 


for West ki or Passaic 
First-class building vaibes for sale the River, 
y loaned 


to thove desiring to bulid.. chick 
Correspondence solicited. Address 
10. T. ATWOOD, Rutherford Park, NJ 




















